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You get the 
from 


*The best and most music 
for band, orchestra chorus 


Your “On Approval” selections from 
E.M.B. are drawn from the nation’s 
most complete library of music for 
band, orchestra, chorus, ensemble. 
Whatever your needs — individual or 
group instrumental and choral teaching 
methods, solos, duets, trios, and 
choruses with band accompaniment — 
material to make your program 
sparkle. You see more music, you see 
better music, you see it sooner from 
E.M.B. Now, without cost or obligation, 
see, study, select from the choicest 
music of all kinds. 


eHOW TO ORDER 


WRITE, giving grade of difficulty and type of music you wish to 
see. Ask for any specific titles you want to consider. We will mail 
at once an extensive selection for your study. 


KEEP what you want of the music sent, and return the balance 
using our label. 


ORDER separately the quantity you need of the selections you want 
and they will be shipped to you at once from stock. 
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Clavioline 


in One Easy-to-play 


Electronic 


Instrument! 


nstrume ti With jost the fick 


a finger — and more than thirty different 


This amazing electronic. development is bringing 
new wonders of music to professional and amateur 
_ musicians alike. Entertainers, educators and music 
lovers everywhere find the of music in the 
CLAVIOLINE, the most astounding and versatile 
instrument you've éver heard! 


7373 N. Cicero Ave., Chicago 30, Illinois 


\ 
5 
\ 
PRODUCT. OF ELECTRONICS DIVISION OF GIBSON, INC. 
CHICAGO MUSI NSTRUMENT CO. 
Trade Mark of Gibson, Inc. SICAL INS JMENT CO. 
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How to enjoy 
teaching 
school music 


Whatever your experience in 
the teaching of music, you 
enjoy MUSIC 
AND THE CLASSROOM 
TEACHER by James L. Mur- 


sell. It contains a wealth of 


will reading 


suggestions for effective and 


rewarding teaching, especially 


for the teacher with little 


formal music training. Both 


through its practical proce- — 


dures and through its point of 
view, this book will give your 


teaching a lift. 


Equally helpful is A SONG 
APPROACH TO MUSIC 
READING by Charles Leon- 
hard. Here is a step-by-step 
program for learning to read 
music that will appeal to ele- 
mentary and secondary school 
and also to high 


teachers 


school students. Beginning 
with the music patterns of 
simple, familiar songs, the 
book leads the reader to a 
clear understanding of nota- 


symbols. 


this vital, new treatment of 


tional Don’t miss 


music reading for everyone. 


45 E. 17 St., New York 3, N.Y. 
Chicago, Dallas, San Francisco 
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Ww" ARTURO “TOSCANINI’S  re- 
tirement the NBC Symphony 
goes out of existence. This is a 
serious loss to music, even though 
the network announces that the Bos- 
ton Symphony will become a regular 
Saturday evening feature next fall. 
Created in 1937 expressly for Con- 
ductor ‘Toscanini, the NBC Sym- 
phony has made history during its 
seventeen-year life span, and its dis- 
tinguished members were culled 
from among the country’s most 
talented musicians. Now a symphony 
orchestra cannot be created over- 
night. It improves as it grows older, 
and as its members become more and 
more a musical team, working to- 
gether for clearer tone, greater flexi- 
bility —all those many intangibles 
which make for fine ensemble play- 
ing. NBC’s decision once again 
points up the serious financial strug- 
gle for survival which faces large 
musical organizations everywhere. 
The network’s announcement that 
the music personnel “will be rear- 
ranged into smaller orchestral units 
to serve the requirements of NBC,” 
does not alter the fact that one of 
the country’s great orchestras no 
longer exists. 


ONCE AGAIN Bach enthusiasts will 
travel to Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 
for the Bach Choir’s annual festival 
on May 21 and 22. The Saint 
Matthew Passion is slated for the 
first day; the B Minor Mass the sec- 
ond day. This, by the way, will be 
the forty-seventh time that the B 
Minor has been presented in its en- 
tirety by the group. Ifor Jones con- 
tinues as director. 


NEW CONDUCTOR for the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony is Enrique Jorda 
(pronounce the “J” as an “H’’), who 
follows Pierre Monteux. ‘The forty- 
three year old Spaniard comes to 
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America from South Africa where he 
made quite a name as a conductor. 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF Teach- 
ers of Singing has announced the 
following summer workshops, each 
of which will emphasize certain 
aspects of vocal music: August 8-13, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Church Music Institute; Montana 
State University, Missoula, Choral 
Music in School and Community; 
Texas Technological College, Lub- 
bock, Vocal Pedagogy. August 15-21, 
University of Colorado, Boulder, 
Demonstrations in Voice Teaching; 
Appalachian State Teachers College, 
Boone, North Carolina, Choral 
Techniques. August 22-27, Augsburg 
College, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
Repertoire. Further information 
may be obtained from Helen Steen 
Huls, 811 Fourth Avenue South, St. 
Cloud, Minnesota. She is general 
director and coordinator of the 
workshops, 


HERE'S ANOTHER NEW OPERA, this 
time premiered by the Music Depart- 
ment of the University of Missis- 


} sippi. The University Grays, written 


by faculty member Dr. Arthur 
Kreutz on commission from the 
university, is based on a Civil War 
story about the University Grays, 
the school’s own contribution to the 
llth Mississippi Regiment. Dr. 
Kreutz, a Prix de Rome winner with 
his orchestral “Paul Bunyan Suite, 
now has added another “American” 
opera to the growing list of those 
premiered by our colleges and uni- 
versities. This reaching out for new 
musical works, instead of simply re- 
hashing old box-office favorites, is 
one of the brightest spots in the 
music scene today. Institutions of 
higher learning are now taking the 
initiative rather than acting merely 


as custodians for accumulated learn- 
ing and culture. 


COMPOSER ERNEST BLOGH received the 
New York Critics Circle Award for 
his Concerto Grosso No. 2. Suzanne 
Bloch accepted the award for her 
father on April! 25. The presentation 
was made. during an NBC Spring 
Symphony Orchestra Concert de- 
voted to Bloch’s works. 


THE SIGMA ALPHA I0TA Television 
Award was given to the National 
Broadcasting Company this year 
“for its noteworthy contribution in 
the television field of serious music 
through the NBC Opera Theatre.” 
Eight different operas were sched- 
uled for presentation during the 
current season. The last one, Rich- 
ard Strauss’ Salome, is to be telecast 
this month. 


PRACTICALLY ALL the first chair 
members of the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra were soloists at a recent concert 
for the benefit of a orchestra’s pen- 
sion fund. In addition to the live 
concert, a good part of the program 
was recorded for commercial release 
under the title, “Philadelphia Or- 
chestra First Chair.” Soloists in- 
cluded Samuel Krauss, trumpet; 
Jacob Krachmalnick, violin; An- 
thony Gigliotti, clarinet; Samuel 
Lifschey, viola; William Kincaid, 
flute; Lorne Munroe, cello; Mason 
Jones, horn; Rogert Scott, contra- 
bass; and Sol Schoenbach, bassoon. 
Eugene Ormandy conducted. 


NEW PRESIDENT of the Music Educa- 
tors National Conference for the 
next two years is Dean Robert 
Choate, head of Boston University’s 
College of Music. Our congratula- 
tions and best wishes. (See reports 
of MENC convention on page 10 of 
this issue.) 
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It’s RIGHT If It’s ROMBERG! 


NEW PUBLICATIONS | 
For Orchestra 


Sigmund Romberg Orchestra Folio 


Arranged by DON WILSON 


Although the arrangements in this chestra, the performance value far 
Collection, by virtue of their imme- _ exceeds the light technical demands 
diate technical accessibility are and would be rewarding to audiences 
purposely beamed to the Class “C” and performers alike in the Class “B” 
stratum in the domain of School Or- or “A” levels. 


CONTENTS 
DEEP IN MY HEART, DEAR SERENADE LOVER, COME BACK TO ME 
I BRING A LOVE SONG THE RIFF SONG STOUTHEARTED MEN 
THE DESERT SONG YOUR LAND AND MY LAND WEST POINT SONG 
GOLDEN DAYS YOU WILL REMEMBER VIENNA WANTING YOU 
NINA ROSA SOFTLY, AS IN A MORNING SUNRISE ONE ALONE 


Piano Conductor $1.50 * PRICE © Parts, each .85 


For Chorus and Orchestra 


THE STUDENT PRINCE 


Music by SIGMUND ROMBERG Words by DOROTHY DONNELLY 
Orchestration by F. CAMPBELL-WATSON 
Choral Arrangement by DOUGLAS MacLEAN 


The top hit songs from the all time favorite operetta in an exciting 
new setting. Exactly right for festival use. Songs included are: 


DRINKING SONG STUDENTS MARCH SONG STUDENT LIFE 
SERENADE DEEP IN MY HEART, DEAR GOLDEN DAYS 


$12.50 Extra Piano Cond.| $1.50 


ALL PRICES NET 


HARMS, INC «© 619 WEST 54th STREET, NEW YORK 19, NEW YORK 
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T’S about as_ nerve-wracking 

spending $400,000 as it is playing 
a cello with a hacksaw. Distributing 
that much money can be a head- 
ache, and staffers for the Louisville 
Orchestra ought to know. 

“It’s the details that drive you 
nuts,” one mutters. 

The awarding of the $400,000 
four-year Rockefeller Foundation 
grant to the orchestra last April 
launched a treadmill marathon in 
patience. The problems that arise 
are as varied as the notes in a Stra- 
vinsky score. But although it pro- 
vides an unrelenting migraine, the 
grant also provides interesting work, 
not without its laughs and its mo- 
ments of humorous bewilderment. 

Orchestra officials have reaffirmed 
the fact that dealing deftly with in- 
tricate and delicate artistic per- 
sonalities means keeping their best 
smile forward. 

Problems were not far behind the 
startling announcement that the or- 
chestra would commission 40 works 
a year for four years, issue a set of 
12 records annually, offer 46 Satur- 
day concerts a year, and be heard on 
radio. 

Naturally, with $400,000 avail- 
able, a huge figure even among to- 
day’s casual references to astronomi- 
cal sums, a lot of people wanted a 
bite of the bullion. One music firm 
unabashedly asked for $10,000 to 


Norman Shavin is musical editor for 
the Louisville Times and a frequent 
contributor to Music JOURNAL. 
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NORMAN SHAVIN 


promote films and record produc- 
tion. That inquiry was a tip-off 
to orchestra manager Richard Wan- 
gerin that some peculiar things were 
going to happen. 

As the news of the orchestra’s 
grant quickly spread around the 
world, Wangerin found he would 
need interpreters who could trans- 
late German, French, Spanish, and 
Italian. More people had to be hired 
to staff the office to handle the 
voluminous paper-work. The _post- 
age bill zoomed. 

Soon a considerable number of 
unsoliciated tape recordings, scores, 
and records began to burden the 
mailman and fill up corners of the 
already inadequate office space. One 
composer sent an unasked-for score 


-and tape recording, and claimed 


that it was returned mutilated. 

“Budget-wise the problems have 
quadrupled,” Wangerin said. “It’s 
like nothing else.” 


Many Visitors 


Hosts of visiting firemen must be 
entertained—composers, conductors, 
critics, and others. Offers to assist 
conductor Robert Whitney lead his 
orchestra have been received. 

A few composers have turned 
down offers of commissions because 
they are tied up doing others. Some 
who are commissioned send pictures 
of themselves — pictures showing 
them far more youthful than they 
could really be. 


But not the smallest part of the 
headache comes from the need to 
deal tactfully with diverse artist per- 
sonalities. Some of their inquiries 
are humorous, some angry, some 
pathetic. Some are illegible scrawls, 
some are from women writing in 
behalf of their husbands. 

One student sent a score and a 
recording of his work. A member of 
the commissioning committee said 
of the work that it was so much like 
the music of the student’s teacher 
that “it is like an epitaph on 

tombstone.” 

The committee rejected the stu- 
dent’s work, pointing out its similar- 
ity to that of a well-known com- 
poser. This action drew an angry 
response which read, in part: 

“I was amazed at the musical 
illiteracy (speaking euphemistically) 
of a group of people supposedly 
well-versed in the language of con- 
temporary music.” 

Wrote a French composer seek- 
ing a commission: 

“. . . The actual competition 
deals only with orchestral works 
with soloist [sic]. Won’t a competi- 
tion [sic] for orchestral works take 
place? I should like to enter so a 
competition, but not with solist.” 
Not only his spelling but his facts 
were wrong. 

An_ Italian composer commis- 
sioned by the orchestra apparently 
doubted that Kentucky had joined 
the civilized world. In requesting his 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Music Minus One Piano 


BEETHOVEN 


Pi 
Quintet in flat, Opus 16 
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Classic Wind Ensemble 
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Music Minus One Oboe 
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Piano Quintet in £ flat, Opus 16 
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Music Minus One 


BEETHOVEN 


16 
Piano Quintet in E flat, Opus 


MOZART. Quintet in E flat, K- 452 
1 MO sic Wind Ensemble 
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YOU PLAY THE 
MISSING PART 


MARY L. SNOW 


F YOU play with a dependable 

and skillful chamber group, there 
is nothing like having friends in for 
an evening of chamber music at 
home. But what group hasn’t known 
the disappointment of an evening 
when the cellist’s wife had made pre- 
vious plans to involve the poor fel- 
low in a bridge game or the cello 
player just couldn’t Jug his instru- 
ment across town on a stormy night? 
Besides, how many times has the 
cello player sawed right through 
your solo part and ruined your deli- 
cate phrasings and nuances? How 
much time is wasted quibbling 
about retards and accelerandos when 
every member of your group seems 
to have a different idea of the proper 
tempo? Would you like to eliminate 
the arguments and play your part 
with professional musicians in your 
home? You can with records. 

The idea of making records with 
one part missing for the amateur or 
professional chamber music player is 
not altogether new. Before the last 


Reprinted, with permission, from the 
March-April issue of Music at Home. 


Music Minus 
BEETHOVEN 


Piano Quinter 
in E flay, 
Opus 16 


One Bassoon 


MOZART 


| Classic Wind Ensemble 


war, in the days of 78’s, Columbia 
had a sizable catalogue of ensemble 
works in their Add-A-Part series. Al- 
though there was great interest in 
this idea, there was not enough de- 
mand to justify large-scale produc- 
tion. The old 78’s were bulky, ex- 
pensive, and had to be changed 
every four minutes or so. If you 
didn’t have a record changer, it was 
quite a feat to pop up from your 
chair, change the record, then hurry 
back to your seat, adjust your in- 
strument, and catch the opening 
measure of the next record. The 
physical inconvenience was as bad 
as the frustration of constant inter- 
ruption. 

These problems were inherent 
and insoluble in the 78 system, but 
with the advent of LP’s it was in- 
evitable that some recording com- 
pany would revive Columbia’s proj- 
ect. Classic Editions with its Music 
Minus One series has done just that, 
and offers selections where one in- 
strument’s part is missing from the 
recording. You can play along on 
your part for twenty minutes with- 
out stopping, that is, if you are skill- 
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ful enough to keep up with the re- 
cording artists. There is no bluffing 
on tempo when you play with pro- 
fessionals. Just to makc sure you 
know the tempo, a recorded metro- 
nome ticks off a full measure of 
beat, before the actual playing part 
of the record begins. If you are sup- 
posed to be the first instrument on 
the scene, you start tapping your 
foot to catch the beat on which you 
make your entry. From there on to 
the last bar, you can play like Casals 
in the privacy of your own home, 
and if you fall somewhat short, the 
fellows on the disc won’t be wrin- 
kling their noses at a sour note, a 
creamed arpeggio, or wtong entry. 
You can wax sentimental over your 
favorite flowing solo passages, but if 
you slowdown on the tough parts 
(though there is no one to stop you 
from faking) you will end up a 
couple of ‘beats behind your ‘re- 
corded companions. Perhaps the 
family would find it a welcome re- 
lief to listen to only one set of fluffed 
passages, sour notes, and only one 
foot pounding on the floor. 

Each of the MMO recordings has 
been done by a select group. The 
string works are played by members 
of the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, the NBC Symphony Orches- 
tra, and the Radio City Music Hall 
Orchestra. Most of the wind en- 
semble work is done by the New Art 
Wind Quintet, which was organized 
in 1947 for the purpose of further- 
ing the appreciation and under- 
standing of woodwind chamber mu- 
sic in America. The group has per- 
formed over 300 works for the wood- 
wind ensemble, many of which have 


been recorded in the regular Classic 


Edition series. 
MMO’s recordings seem to have 


The five different jackets on the opposite 
page represent the five parts of a quintet, 
one part of which is missing on each rec- 
ord. The photo in the upper left-hand cor- 
ner shows the members of the quintet as 
they check over the score which they will 
play without the piano part. At right, the 
quintet-minus-one in a recording session. 
At the beginning of each selection the pitch 
is sounded and a metronome ticks off the 
tempo. 
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overcome the problem of pitch. 
Turntable speeds are pretty rigid to- 
day, requiring original recordings 
that must meet certain on-pitch 
standards. To assure this, particular 
attention is paid to getting each re- 
cording in tune with an exact 440- 
A on the piano. In string ensemble 
work, the instruments tune up to 
the violin A which is sounded on 
the record before each work begins. 
Then there are a few seconds of 
silence, giving you a chance to tune 
your instrument before the metro- 
nome beats out its one measure. On 
woodwind records, an oboe A is 
sounded, or the particular instru- 
ment which will be missing from the 
recordings is heard playing an A 
also. 


Tape Checked 


During recording sessions, Irving 
Kratka, head of Classic Fitions, sits 
up in the control room and super- 
vises the recording. A musician him- 
self, he doesn’t believe in fiddling 
with the controls once the recording 
begins. “Let her go” is his attitude. 
He listens with earphones to catch 
bubbles in the tape and outside in- 
terference noises. Kratka uses a sin- 
gle RCA 44BX mike, an Ampex 300 
tape recorder with the tape speed set 
at 15 inches per second, and a KX- 
6A Newcomb preamplifier and mix- 
er. 

Among the MMO records avail- 
able at present is the Schubert Quin- 


tet in A, Opus 114 (“Trout”) with 
one part missing of each of the five 
instruments. You buy only the rec- 
ord with ycur instrument missing, 
and the score for your instrument. 
Each LP plays about tweity minutes 
on each side. You can buy the Mo- 
zart Quintet in A, K581, and the 
Brahms Quintet for Clarinet and 
Strings, Opus 115, with clarinet 
part missing. Just completed is the 
Mozart Quintet in E flat for piano 
and winds, K452. Like the Schubert, 
there is an LP for each missing in- 
strument. 

Early this spring, MMO will issue 
the Schumann Quintet in E flat, 
Opus 44, the Brahms Piano Quintet 
in F Minor, Opus 34, the Mendels- 
sohn Piano Trios, Opus 49 and 66 


‘and Ravel’s Quartet in F Major. 


Planned for fall release are two 
Schubert trios and six popular Bee- 
thoven trios. Future issues will in- 
clude the release of numerous con- 
certi with the orchestral part in pi- 
ano reduction. The cost of hiring a 
symphony orchestra would be pro- 
hibitive, and Classic feels that the 
major interest in concerto work will 
be among students and amateurs 
who want the feel of an accompani- 
ment. However, some thought is be- 
ing given to a small orchestra of 14 
or 15 pieces for MMO recordings of 
compositions such as Haydn’s Trum- 
pet Concerto. Thus the student or 
artist practicing in private would 
have conditions equivalent to being 
part of a large group. AAA 
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deal for Schools, Homes, Libraries and Camps! 


Outstanding favorites everywhere . . . because these books contain the best copy- 
rights from the catalogs of Robbins, Feist and Miller . . . bound in colorful ‘‘Duro- 
Style’’ covers for lasting use . . . published in handy compact editions . . . proven 
successes with every singing group . . . many songs are arranged for four-part male 


and mixed voices as well as for piano and voice. 


Edited by HUGO FREY 


ALL-AMERICAN SONG BOOK 


155 Songs—144 Pages. Contains almost fifty 
coyrighted songs, including Singin’ In The 
Rain, When | Grow Too Old To Dream, My 
Reverie, Over The Rainbow, etc.—plus over 
120 other favorite song classics. 


MERRILY WE SING 


176 Songs—144 Pages. A noteworthy book 
that has become standard with singing groups 
from coast-to-coast. Includes M-O-T-H-E-R, 
Peggy O'Neil, I'm Sorry | Made You Cry, 
Ja-De, K-K-K-Katy, etc. 


FIFTY FAMOUS FAVORITES 
and Fifty Other Favorites 


100 Songs—96 Pages. Years of experience 
and research made possible the publication 
of this book. Contains numerous copyrights, 
including Diane, Charmaine, Dear Old Girl, 
When You Wore A Tulip, etc. 


SONGS OF THE GAY NINETIES 


104 Songs—96 Pages. This revised edition 
contains the best collection of Gay Nineties 
songs published. Arranged for piano and 
voice, several for four-part male and mixed 
voices—all suitable for unison singing. 


GOLDEN TREASURY SONG BOOK 
148 Songs—144 Pages. An unusual book 


containing special sections devoted to 
“Barber Shop Harmony" arrangements and 
responsive readings. Contains many songs 
never before available in a collection, includ- 


ing Give A Man A Horse He Can Ride, etc. 


GEOFFREY OHARA HARMONY HYMNS 


116 Hymns—96 Pages. This is the first hymn 
book arranged in medium keys and full chords 
in the piano paniment. Contains Hold 
The Fort, Rock of Ages and others, including 
Geoffrey O'Hara's compositions. 


AMERICA SINGS 


188 Songs—144 Pages. Over one million 
copies of this nation-wide favorite have been 
sold! Contents include patriotic songs, hymns, 
folk tunes and many copyrights found only in 
Robbins song books. 


SONGS FOR AMERICA 


163 Songs—144 Pages. Contains copyrights 
from Robbins and Feist catalogs plus nationa 
songs, ballads, campfire melodies, etc. The 
songs are arranged either as solos, duets, trios 
or quartettes. An excellent collection. 


AMERICAN COWBOY SONGS 


69 Songs—96 Pages. This edition has been 
augmented with many important copyrights. 
Contains When The Moon Comes Over The 
Mountain, I'm An Old Cowhand, Roll Along 
Prairie Moon, Leanin' On The Ole Top Rail, etc. 


STEPHEN FOSTER Immortal Melodies 


87 Titles—96 Pages. The songs in this col- 
lection are arranged sither as solos, duets, 
trios or quartettes. Contains several Stephen 
Foster songs heretofore unavailable, and its 
tee with singing groups attests to its 
value. 


101 HYMNS OF THE HOUR OF CHARM 


101 Hymns—80 Pages. An inspiring book 
containing the most requested hymns heard 
on the famous “Hour of Charm" radio pro- 
gram. Includes My Task, Brighten The Corner 
Where You Are, The Old Rugged Cross, etc. 


UNIVERSAL HYMNS 


114 Hymns—96 Pages. An excellent collec- - 


tion of the world's most famous hymns, of 
every faith. Includes Shepherd Show Me How 
To Go, Mother Dearest Mother Fairest, The 
Eastern Gate, God Of Our Fathers, etc. 


Price 60c each 
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HOW PLAY 
POPULAR MUSIC 


DAVID BASKERVILLE 


HETHER we like it or not, 

our high school and college 
bands are being called upon to play 
more and more popular music. Some 
call it jazz; some call it trash, What- 
ever the name, it is on our hands— 
probably to stay. Since that is the 
situation, the healthiest thing for 
music is for us to play this kind well 
and, above all, in correct style. 

Too many directors erroneously 
regard popular music and jazz as 
being unworthy of careful rehearsal. 
The music may not be of any last- 
ing value, but this fact should not 
prevent us from rendering it in a 
sound musical way. No other kind 
of music demands more careful at- 
tention to proper interpretation 
than American jazz and_ popular 
music. Yet many bands, and indeed 
our most famous pop symphony or- 
chestras, play this music completely 
out of style. It usually comes out 
ragtime, a kind of rhythm that has 
been dead for thirty years. Ragtime 
can be a lot of fun, but it has no 
connection with the performance of 
voday’s popular music. 

An important thing to remember 
is that jazz must be played dif- 
ferently from its notation. Eighth 
notes are usually written as “even 
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eights.” They must be played as 
triplet groups. Think about this for 
a minute, for here is the funda- 
mental difference in conception. 
Your band will never sound “corny” 
if it plays eighth-note patterns and 
syncopations with a triplet feeling. 
This amounts to delaying eighth 
notes and eighth rests by one-third of 
a beat. It sounds a bit complicated, 
but I have found that even inexperi- 
enced players can catch this triplet 
feeling very readily if properly re- 
hearsed. 


Improvise Patterns 


For example, have your band im- 
provise some jazz patterns. A simple 
one will result if everyone plays the 
Bh scale in even eighth notes. Then 
sing to them the same scale in 12/8 
meter, as follows: Bh as a quarter 
note, C as an eighth, D as a quarter, 
E as an eighth, and so on, up to the 
higher Bp. The top Bp will occur 
on an off-beat. This is well, for it is 
a pattern often found in jazz synco- 
pation. 

Try the same 12/8 scale descend- 
ing. Use several different tempos. 


After your group has acquired this 
“jogging” feeling, sing another sim- 
ple pattern for them, such as quar- 
ter, eighth-eighth, quarter, with the 
last eighth tied to the last quarter, 
but be sure you retain that triplet 
relationship on those two eighths! 


Don’t revert to 


Here is the secret. 
even eighths, or it comes out rag- 
time. Play all eighth values, includ- 
ing rests, as triplet patterns and your 
band will be playing these figures 


in the right style. One-third of a 
beat is not a very big difference, but 
without this delayed syncopation 
you cannot play the style correctly. 

After you have worked out some 
of these rhythm problems, it might 
be well to give some attention to vi- 
brato. Many good articles have been 
written on this subject, but it seems 
advisable to reconsider the matter as 
it relates to the playing of today’s 
popular music. 

Excluding some of the more 
recent styles of popular music, such 
as “progressive,” “bop,” and “cool 
jazz” (which often use a straight 
tone deliberately), vibrato is very 
much a part of popular song style. 
Directors will probably never agree 
on where (if anywhere) vibrato be- 
longs in school music. But if it does 
belong, vibrato is certainly fitting 
in trumpets and saxophones when 
an American popular song is being 
played. 

If you allow any vibrato at all, do 
not leave it up to the youngsters 
what the tone shall be. They very 
likely will not know what is in good 
taste. The danger of permitting 
vibrato, as we all know, is that the 
pulsations get too wide or too slow 

(Continued on page 35) 
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CONVENTION NOTES 


From The 


MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


“As salesmen we apparently do 
not have the ability to retain our 
customers.” 


Kart D. ERNst, SUPERVISOR OF 

Music, PorRTLAND OREGON PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 
WE CANNOT escape our share of the 
responsibility for the fact that 
though more pupils have been study- 
ing music both privately and in 
school than ever before, a recent sur- 
vey of ten cities of 200,000 showed 
the concert audience to be less than 
one percent. A similar survey showed 
the New York City concert audience 
to be less than 40,000 or about one- 
half of one percent. Of course there 
are changes in our living pattern in- 
cluding the advent of radio and tele- 
vision which undoubtedly bear upon 
this picture, but these figures are still 
cause for concern. 

As salesmen we apparently do not 
have the ability to retain our cus- 
tomers. James Mursell once wrote 
that music teaching is more than 
salesmanship, but that poor  sales- 
manship kills effectiveness in teach- 
ing. This ineffectiveness can be 
highlighted by examining for a few 
moments what seem to be certain 
fundamental weaknesses in second- 
ary music education. First, we tend 
to stress showmanship and superfici- 
ality instead of sincerity. This is a 
criticism which pertains to much of 
our work in the performance classes. 
I do not wish to minimize showman- 
ship for it is an important ingredi- 
ent in public performance, but I 
think certain aspects of it are some- 
times stressed at the expense of musi- 
cal expression. 

Second, we tend to glamorize vir- 
tuosity and technical display instead 
of the communicative and expressive 
aspects of music. Whether or not 
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the conductor uses a score, a baton, 
a podium, his gestures, his seating ar- 
rangement: these often become the 
center of our attention, Sometimes 
we even conciously try to affect man- 
nerisms. In the professional concert 
world, though it is accepted that the 
best performances are often given by 
artists of lesser renown, the fact re- 
mains that auditoriums tend to fill 
because of “names” rather than be- 
cause of music. Musical personalities 
are considered as more important 
than musical expression . . . 

Third, the traditional approaches 
in music appreciation are directed 
toward the periphery instead of the 
heart of music. There is endless in- 
formation about the composer. 
Many adults today say they would 
enjoy music if someone would “tell 
them the story.” They have been 
conditioned to a “story,” they have 
been conditioned to a “story” ap- 
proach. Do you ever talk with 
people after a concert to find out 
how they liked it? Pupils are too 
often told about music — what is 
good, what is poor—on the basis of 
tradition. Though they may not 
understand what is good, they grow 
up thinking “this is good because 
the expert said so.” This is a super- 
ficial acceptance and they become 
increasingly frustrated about musi- 
cal tastes. 

They feel insecure and decide that 
music is for the expert. They are 
often afraid to express honest opin- 
ions or to ask simple questions for 
fear of ridicule. I believe that is one 
of the primary reasons why so many 
otherwise intelligent men stay away 
from concerts. They do not wish 
to appear un-intelligent and they 
would like to express their own 
criticism freely. They have de- 
veloped a false concept which says 


that music must mean the same 
thing to all people. Somehow we 
must lead our students to the expres- 
sive core of music as an intense 
personal thing, rather than to its 
superficial externals. The listening 
experience must be active instead of 
passive. Why not begin more often 
with the music itself instead of 
elaborate explanations, utilizing 
pertinent and direct questions relat- 
ing to mood and general expressive 
qualities, and which lead to lively 
discussion and even disagreement? 
We should help students build their 
own standards of musical values. 
They may be different from ours but 
they will be real and will hold mean- 
ing. The foundations will be there, 
too, for them to revise these stand- 
ards as they gain more experience. 
Finally, we have failed to make 
significant enough those classes 
which are made up mostly of average 
and below average students. Most of 
our energy and creativeness goes into 
classes for the able, vis., the perform- 
ance Classes, There is a very import- 
ant reason for this. Our reputation 
and even our job often depends 
solely upon the end products of such 
groups; hence we tend to teach other 
classes “‘off the cuff.” They are often 
dumping grounds and their students 
are “yard birds” who are there only 
because the counselor couldn’t find 
another place for them. Related to 
this problem is the fact that teacher 
training programs develop compe- 
tencies primarily for the perform- 
ance type of class. We should feel 
obligated to find a more dynamic 
approach to music for these general 
students who lack the ability for the 
top classes. As someone has aptly 
said, we need not only to train 
capable students but also to people 
the realm of music with musical 
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beings. Some of the school adminis- 
trators who are the most unsympa- 
thetic to our cause are the ones who 
were once members of those classes. 

Are our students only performing 
members of choir, bands, and 
orchestras or are they able to realize 
through such performances some of 
the broad implications and under- 
standings of music as an art? Are 
we as their teachers primarily in- 
terested in instrumental and choral 
conducting in the professional sense 
or are we music educators? I wish to 
make it very clear at this point that 
I am not suggesting any de-emphasis 
upon performing excellence for I 
fully believe that this kind of under- 
standing will improve performance. 

We should bring the art of music 
in its broadest sense into all of our 
music classes. We should plan them 
so that those pupils who enroll for 
four years have an opportunity to 
participate in a connected series of 
experiences where the primary em- 
phasis is upon musical understand- 
ing and growth. Special classes in 
appreciation, history, and theory can 
promote this but in most schools 
they are impractical. Too often we 
try to improve the curriculum by 
adding new courses. Unfortunately 
this has been the method used to im- 
prove teacher training. What we 
need is to revitalize the courses we 
already have. In many cases we 
already reach over half the student 
body. Let’s learn to do a better job 
with those pupils we already have 
before we develop new courses de- 
signed to attract more pupils. 

Too often we seek to improve our 
schools by external means; a new 
course a new method of technique, a 
reorganization of the curriculum, a 
new course of study, bulletins from 
the supervisor (and I have added 
notoriously to the sum total of same) 
when what we actually need so 
urgently is to change teachers as 
persons. I am not so concerned with 
the methods a teacher uses, tradi- 
tional or modern, if he has the 
ability to ignite that spark of interest 
and enthusiasm which continues 
through life. When I attend a high 
school music performance and ob- 
serve many graduates of previous 
years in the audience, I am reason- 
ably sure there has been a good 
teacher at work. How many of your 
former high school students have 
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MEANINGFUL MUSIC 


What did you get out of the Chicago convention? The stimulus of 
meeting colleagues from all over the country, exchanging ideas, and 
seeing in three-dimension well-known music educators who heretofore 
were only names? Was your selective executive ability challenged by 
that 110-page listing of all the meetings, seminars, demonstrations, 
committee confabs, and general sessions? It was humanly impossible to 
take in even half of the programs, let alone report on them. Excerpts 
from several outstanding speeches are reprinted here to give readers 
some idea of the scope of the meetings. (See also “Community Music 
Is Your Business,” by Helen Thompson on page 22 of this issue.) 

Perhaps you were again reminded as you hedge-hopped from 
meeting to meeting in the huge Conrad Hilton hotel of present-day 
music education’s broad outlook. One of the recurring topics in this 
1954 convention was how much should be done for general music 
classes at junior and senior high school levels. Teachers were con- 
stantly admonished not to let highly selective performing groups 
monopolize the major porticn of their teaching time. Speakers and 
panel discussions constantly urged a broad-based school music program. 

By and large the convention achieved its aims. One thing, however, 
struck us as incongruous. Although everybody seemed agreed that 
music should be for all students, the music performed by most of the 
demonstraticn groups was restricted to the serious music category. 
We don’t propose to argue a definition of “good music” here, but we 
have considerable doubt as to whether the average classroom teacher 
gained much by way of practical help and repertory suggestions from 
most of the demonstrations. In an effort te “set standards,” the pro- 
gram planners went somewhat overboard on the serious music side. 
The following incident is one which we sincerely hope was unique. 

A conductor for a high school demonstration group was approached 
by a National Committee member just before his organizaticn was to 
sing. The committeeman requested that the conductor substitute some 
more pretentious music in place of some of the “short-hair” music 
scheduled on his program. The directer’s reply was swift and to the 
point. He said, “This is where I stand. Three years ago I had twenty- 
five students in my glee club. Today I have ninety on the stage here. 
If I had continued to do only pretentious music, I would still have 
twenty or twenty-five students in my erganization. If you are going to 
have participation by more than just a few in the school, this is the 
kind of music you must include to attract them into the organization.” 

In fairness to that director, it should be noted that the numbers he 
scheduled were light and tuneful but not “cheap.” They were uncom- 
plicated and had appeal for students of that age bracket. 

Now we applaud music education’s basic aims to improve the 
quality of music in the schools. However, we strongly believe that 
there is real danger in an approach which hangs arbitrary labels of 
“vood” and “bad” on music. We would much rather listen to a simple, 
yes, even a “pop” number, well and honestly performed than hear a 
program of sixteenth-century works given in an uninspired fashion 
by a group of twentieth-century teen-agers who have no real under- 
standing of such period pieces. 

Music is emotion mirrored audibly; it can never be just an academic 
exercise in culture. Audiences are keenly aware of performers who 
sing or play from the heart, and they react accordingly. Such electric 
moments come only when there is a basic sincerity evident on the part 
of the performers, not simply a note-perfect parroting of sounds. The 
compelling force is the communication of a musical thought which 
suddenly becomes clear to audience and performers alike, welding 
them together inseparably. Only then is music real and meaningful. 

THE EDITOR 
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N THE summer of 1953 I wrote 

to the American Symphony Or- 
chestra League of my plan to pre- 
sent a new work on each program 
of the Abilene Symphony Orchestra 
during the 1953-54 season and asked 
that it be made known that our 
orchestra. was in search of new 
scores. From the ones submitted in 
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A scene from “Masquerade.” 


Produced A 


JULIUS HEGYI 


response to our announcement I 
chose several works, leaving a place 
open on one program in the hope 
of interesting Macon Sumerlin in 
writing a new composition. 


In September 1953 Macon Sumer- 
lin and I discussed at length the 
problems of the American composer, 
and I tried to induce him to write a 
work for one of our programs. 
“What about producing a ballet?” 
he asked. That question resulted in 


Ballet 


two capacity houses seven months 
later, on March 29 and 30. 


The story Mr. Sumerlin had in 
mind was Edgar Allan Poe’s “Mas- 
que of the Red Death.” We all 
agreed that it would be a difficult 
choreography, but the drama and 
beauty of Poe’s story kept us from 
changing to another theme. The 
first week in October we held a meet- 
ing of our entire “task force.” In this 
group were Macon Sumerlin; Dotty 
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Botkin, a local dancer willing to 
undertake the choreography; Mil- 
dred Pender Deaton, portrait artist 
who had agreed to design costumes; 
Ernest Sublett, who would design 
and construct the set’ pieces; the 
Symphony business manager, J. D. 
Schoonover; and my wife, Charlotte 
Hegyi. 

By December 10 the score to the 
37-minute ballet, Masquerade, was 
completed. About this time Ted 
Priour made known his interest in 
the project, and with his able as- 
sistance the choreography was soon 
completed. 

As this ballet was to be part of a 
regular symphony program we were 
faced with the problem of finding 
one or several works which could 
complement it. Euell Proter, Direc- 
tor of the Hardin-Simmons Univers- 
ity Choir, had said some time earlier 
that he would gladly train his choir 
for Arthur Honegger’s King David, 
if we could find a program on which 
to produce it. This seemed like an 
ideal opportunity. We gave the 
scores to King David and Masquer- 
ade a thorough examination and de- 
cided that these two works would 
make a perfect program. Next we 
decided that such a program should 
be presented at least two evenings. 
There was some concern over twice 
filling our 1500-capacity auditorium 
in this comparatively small city, but 
we went ahead with this plan. It 
might be well to say here that all 
of the orchestra players are volun- 
teer and ordinarily rehearse but 
once a_ week, occasionally twice 
weckly. And all persons connected 
with the ballet and King David were 
volunteer with the exception of 
Euell Porter and me. 


First Rehearsal 


Fortunately in the early part of 
September we organized the Abilene 
Symphony Orchestra Guild 
(Women’s). To them we turned for 
help to, as we put it, “attic-hunt” 
for materials and to recruit people 
capable of making costumes from 
the 38 drawings by artist Mildred 
Deaton. 

On January 2 we had a sight-read- 
ing rehearsal of the music to 
Masquerade, at which time we tape- 


recorded the score for the use of the- 


dancers. Up until this point they 
had been working from a numerical 
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chart devised by Ted Priour. About 
this time the Hardin-Simmons Uni- 
versity Choir began to work on the 
score to King David. 

After the February 15 concert of 


the Abilene Symphony Orchestra all 


branches of this enterprise went into 
high gear. The Abilene Reporter- 
News, which had printed its first 
ballet story in November now inten- 
sified its picture and story coverage 
on our behalf. Station KWKC be- 
gan a series of interviews, spot an- 
nouncements, and violin and piano 
concerts by my wife and me. 

The ingenuity displayed by the 
costume-makers was amazing, and at 
the first costume rehearsal the 
Abilene Reporter-News took many 
pictures to use in the publicity they 
were planning for March 28. 

In the score, the song of David as 
a young shepherd boy is marked for 
a contralto solo, Its youthful quality 
seemed lost when sung by a mature 
contralto vo’ce. The contralto solo- 
ist, Nena Williams, and Euell Porter 
discovered a perfect young voice for 
this part in a boy of eleven years, 
Rip Thomas. 

Ticket sales were going well, but 
gave no indication of being sold out 
for the two perfortnances. 


A record may have been set con- 


_cerning the ballet dress rehearsal. 


It began 6 A.M. Friday, March 26, 
and came to an end 5:30 A.M. Satur- 
day, March 27. Actual rehearsal 
with dancers and orchestra was from 
6 p.M. to midnight. The rest of the 
time was spent scrubbing and _pre- 
paring the stage, setting the lights, 
and attending to numerous other de- 
tails. It may seem odd to have a 
dress rehearsal three days before 
opening, but it was necessary be- 
cause the auditorium was available 
to us on only this one day. 

Sunday, March 27, from 2 to 7 
p.M. we had our dress rehearsal for 
“King David.” 

Monday dawned clear and warm. 
We arrived at the auditorium short- 
ly after 6 p.m. At 7:45 we were in- 
formed that there was a line of 
people outside the building hoping 
to buy tickets. At 8:15, curtain time, 
we saw that we had a capacity 
house. The hour and _ ten-minute 
King David went exceedingly well 
and received many curtain calls. 
Within thirteen minutes the stage 
was cleared and reset for Masquer- 
ade. The orchestra members took 


their’ places, the house lights went 
down, and the curtain went up on 
the results of seven months of plan- 
ning and hard work on the part of 
many people. My only moment of 
apprehension came when the cur- 
tain was six beats late in opening. 
After that everything went smoothly. 

At the end of the evening 1500 
people went away so enthusiastic 
about the performance that the 
house was filled to capacity the fol- 
lowing evening. And there were 
rumors that we would have had the 
same good fortune had we run the 
same program for a full week. 444 


AMATEUR 
STANDING 


FRANCIS HOpKINSON -— One of the 
signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, important in business and 
politics, and one of the finest early 
American composers. One of his 
songs was “My Days Have Been So 
Wondrous Free.” 

LoweLL Mason—Boston banker who 
wrote dozens of the favorite hymn 
tunes and started the first public 
school music system in America. 
JOHN ALDEN CARPENTER — Million- 
aire Chicago businessman; contem- 
porary composer of many songs and 
of the ballets “Skyscrapers” and 
“The Birthday of the Infants.” 
CHARLES Ives — Wall Street insur- 
ance executive, considered by many 
one of the most exciting of living 
American composers. 

Jimmy WaALKER—longtime mayor of 
New York; wrote a lot of songs in- 
cluding “Will You Love Me in De- 
cember as You Did in May.” 
FioRELLO LAGuaARDIA — Another 
New York mayor; loved to conduct 
orchestras. 

CHARLES Gates DAwrs—Vice-presi- 
dent under Coolidge, Chicago finan- 
cier, first-rate violinist and composer 
of the charming “Melodie.” 


IGNACE PADEREWSKI — Pianist who 
became premier of Poland. 
LIONEL BARRYMORE — An_ actor 


whose compositions have been 
played by many symphony orches- 
tras. 

Bitt SteRN — Ace NBC sports an- 
nouncer; was formerly a sax player. 
Actor Lew Ayres is a former sax 
player and RosBertT TAyLorR is a 
former cellist. 
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oose-Liver Business Now! 


OME time ago I read an article 

in a national magazine which 
described the manner of goose-feed- 
ing employed by the farmers of 
Strasbourg. It seems that they inject 
a funnel-like contraption into the 
throats of the defenseless animals 
and then proceed to grain 
down their gullets, in order to dilate 
their livers and thereby produce 
more pate de foie gras. 

To me the story was thoroughly 
revolting. Yet it had peculiarly 
bizarre fascination about it, because 
it reminded me so much of our old- 
guard music educating “farmers” of 
a generation or so ago, And the 
poor, helpless geese were the school 
children down whose throats were 
being forced all sorts of inane facts 
and dates which once were known 
as Music Appreciation, but which 
were actually Music Ridicule. 

I vividly recollect that in my 
Music Appreciation classes in the 
public schools of New York City, the 
metropolis of the world, I learned 
that all the great composers were 
cither martyrs or queer characters 
whose lives were drenched in sorrow 
and tragedy. I remember that 
Mozart was buried in a_pauper’s 
grave, Beethoven became deaf, 
Schumann and Smetana died in in- 
sane asylums (Smetana having also 
become deaf), Tchaikovsky com- 
mitted suicide, and other sordid 
facts. What no one seemed to care 
to point out was that the tragedies 
befell these men not necessarily be- 
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IGOR BUKETOFF 


cause they were musicians, but be- 
cause of various other circumstances. 

Something else that was totally 
ignored was the fact that these men 
were in the field of music by their 
own choosing, frequently in spite of 
stern parental objection. They were 
doing the type of work they wanted 
to do—the work which made them 
happiest—especially that Bach guy 
with the twenty children! 

I also recall vividly the Music Ap- 
preciation lectures given over the 
radio in a thick artificial accent (be- 
cause all good musicians were sup- 
posed to speak with an accent), and 
the performance of delicious tidbits 
by Rameau and Couperin which 
were supposed to be appealing to 
children. The Lone Ranger had as 
yet not acquainted the educators 
with the type of music the children 


é like to hear. I recall the slides which 


were shown at school — slides of 


Igor Buketoff 


Mozart in the garden at the age of 
five, seated at the piano at the age 
of four, and seated on practically 
anything at the age of two. I remem-. 
ber a slide of our male music teacher 
at the ago of five, dressed like a wee 
little Mozart, and I thought, “What 
a dope to get dolled up like that!” 

This is what was crammed down 
my throat. 

Today, we find music education 
the most progressively taught of the 
arts. No doubt this specialized field 
has been responsible for the training 
of new leaders with vision and fresh 
ideas to replace the old quacks who 
fell back upon music education 
simply because they weren’t good 
enough to do anything else. 

However, sometimes we fail to 
bring the child even up to the level 
where he is ready to receive this in- 
struction. The modern methods are 
there, but the youngster is simply 
not receptive, probably due to the 
omission of that cardinal first step 


in the teaching of music — the 
awakening of a love for it. Parents 
buy expensive instruments and 


secure the best teachers for their 
youngsters, then wonder why the 
child seems disintérested. How can a 
child begin to learn to love music 
when on some of the instruments 
the early lessons produce sounds re- 
sembling a bathtub drain more than 
music! We all know how simple it 
is to awaken this love for music 
which is dormant in every chiid and 
which needs only to be brought 
forth and guided before it blossoms 
into a sincere desire, emanating from 
(Continued on page 41) 
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and Ear Training 


New, Detailed Course in 
BASIC MUSIC THEORY! 
By H. OWEN REED 
Professor of Music, Michigan State College 


BASIC MUSIC - TEXTBOOK 


Meets the practical purpose of supplying the 
student with the necessary skills which are 
prerequisite to more advanced musical study. 
Numerous musical examples, minimum of 
basic rules. Includes Keyboard mig 


BASIC MUSIC - WORKBOUk 


§ Written assignments for each chapter in the 
E textbook. Convenient loose-leaf package $3.50 


A WORKBOOK in the 
FUNDAMENTALS OF MUSIC 


§ A logical introduction to BASIC MUSIC. Clear 
¢ practical study of the fundamental factors of 


Worksheets and text all under one 


Send for FREE Circulars 


Music Ranke he 
ELEMENTARY GRADES! 


Sing A Song Of Action 


by Ruth Norman 
23 songs to act out through finger plays and 
rhythmical games. Pre-school, nursery and 
kindergarten $1.00 


Sing and Do! 


by Ruth Norman 
21 activity songs including finger plays, hand 


plays and arm plays. Primary and grade } 
school 1.00 § 


little Songs For little Singers 
by Louise Sheldon 


26 lively songs describing the daily activities 3 
of children 50¢ ; 


Singing and Playing 
by Harriet Nordholm 


41 rote songs, action songs and finger plays § 


for vocal and piano $1.25 


FREE Circulars! 


The DIATONIC MODES in Modern Music 
by John Vincent 

Professor of Music, University of California § 

A dynamic new study of the modal theory and 

its development. An_ invaluable book of } 

modern theory for Composers, Arrangers, } 

Teachers, Students, musicologists and all 


music lovers. 238 pages in deluxe edition. } 
$12.00 


A New Recorded Aptitude Test! 
The KWALWASSER MUSIC TALENT TEST 


by Jacob Kwalwasser 
Research Professor of Music Education, 
Syracuse University 
Uses varying electronic patterns to determine 
the appplicants awareness of the fundamental 
aspects of music. The complete Kwalwasser 
test consists of 2 sets —- Form A is intended 
for high school, college students and adults, 
Form B for the elementary grades. Each set 
contains one unbreakable 78 rpm _ record, 
scoring key, instruction manual and 100 test 
each set $4.75 


An Integrated Experience For BS 
Elementary Grades! 
MELODY, RHYTHM & HARMONY | 
by Lloyd Slind 
Music Dept. Florida State University 

Youngsters are introduced to the fundamentals 
of music by SINGING and PLAYING A VAR 
IETY OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS — Flu- 
tophone, Autoharp, Bells, Sand Blocks, etc. 


An interest is created for further progress in 
Band, Orchestra and Choral. 


TEACHER'S MANUAL - $1.85 STUDENT'S MANUAL - 85¢ 


Enjoyable Beginner’s Method! 


EASY STEPS for 
MELODY INSTRUMENTS 


by Maurice D. Taylor & Clement Wiedinmyer 
A beginner’s method for the Flutophone, Song 


Flute, Tonette and Ocarino. Whether used # 
for pre-instrumental teaching or for a com- Ee 


bined vocal-instrumental class, this book & 
progresses in well-planned easy steps .... 60¢ 
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Fora 
Tape 
Recorder 


HE conductor raised his baton, 
someone pushed a button, and 
the “soloist,” one who could never 
give an autograph, began to play 
with the orchestra. Thus was given 
in Louisville the world premiere of 
“Rhapsodic Variations for Tape Re- 
corder and Orchestra,” which is be- 
lieved to have been the first time a 
tape recorder ever served as a solo 
instrument with a symphony. 
When the number was over, and 
the last screeching sound had died 
away, there was polite applause. 
Music patrons and orchestra mem- 
bers heard it with mixed feelings. 


The work, credited to Otto Luening - 


and Vladimir Ussachevsky, was one 
of forty compositions being commis- 
sioned this year under terms of the 
Louisville | Orchestra’s $400,000 
Rockefeller Foundation grant 
awarded in April, 1953. 

The electronic soloist rested on- 
stage at the conductor’s left. A musi- 
cian manipulated the controls that 
brought forth, according to one cri- 
tic, “roars from an air terminal, the 
staccato clack of rolling dice, and 
screeching brakes.” Use of the de- 
vice recalled employment of wind 
machines and airplane motors in 
other compositions. 

According to the composers, both 
professors at Columbia University, 
a tape recorder can . . . “through 
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numerous manipulations with tape- 
splicing and tapespeed variation 
(achieve) a breadth of range and of 
rhythmic complexity . . . impossible 
to obtain within the limits of any 
single instrumental group.” 

In this frankly experimental com- 
position, premiered in Louisville in 
March, “The piano may acquire an 
additional range of two octaves be- 
low the lowest A, and the timpany 
can play in the upper flute range.” 

The piece even gave the tape re- 
corder, on which music and sounds 
were pre-recorded for the concert, a 
short fanciful cadenza. Naturally, 
the electronic soloist has the con- 
ductor at his mercy. One musician 
suggested facetiously to conductor 
Robert Whitney, “Maybe you ought 
to be replaced by a metronome for 
this piece.” 

Co-composer Luening even made 
a tongue-in-cheek suggestion that 
perhaps a guard ought to be placed 
by the recorder’s power inlet to 
make sure some irate music patron 
didn’t take matters in his own hands 
and pull the plug on the soloist. 

Orchestra concertmaster Sidney 
Harth wasn’t happy about the com- 
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Vladimir Ussachevsky, left, and Otto Luening, check their “soloist.” 
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position. He commented as follows: 

Let us hope the tape recorder is not 
here to stay. It can never replace the 
‘human, and is a most impersonal and 
imperfect artist. 

Ask a tape recorder to commence at 
a certain place and, after five minutes 
of searching, testing, and clicking of 
several important-sounding buttons, an 
approximation will be discovered. Ask 
a tape recorder to change tempo and 
you will find that it is quite improb- 
able. Ask a tape recorder to take a 
bow, or sign an autograph. 

This so-called music reminded one of 
small trains passing through the night, 
of irreligious church organs, of gas- 
tronomically disturbed violinists, of 
stunted piano keys—all this, with a little 
oriental hodge-podge thrown in. The 
whole ghastly affair of this personality- 
minus monster called to mind certain 
phases of George Orwell’s 1984, and the 
chilly future of music would indeed, 
be as sad as life in Mr. Orwell’s regime. 

How far such pieces will go can 
be only a matter of conjecture. 
Luening insists that the results re- 
flect the “psychology of our time.” 

Other questions arise. Does the 
tape recorder have to join a union? 
And what happens in the event of 
a power failure? AA A 
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 DIXIELAND BAND 


Arranged by PHILIP J. LANG 


BOOK 


STRUT YOUR BAND WITH A DIXIE BEAT! 


The DIXIELAND BAND BOOK provides a real theatrical flash by the use of authentic Dixieland material in the 


blues, stomps, rag pos. Great for presentations. Ideal for small band groups. Scored in the traditional 
Dixieland style. 

MELODY IN C — Flutes, Piccolos and Oboes CONDUCTOR SLIPHORN IN Eb — Baritone Sox, Alto Clarinet 

1st HARMONY in Bb — Clarinet | BASS — (Tuba) Bassoon 

MELODY IN Bb — Cornet |, Clarinet Il BASS IN Bb — Bass Sax, Boss Clarinet 

2nd HARMONY (A) — Cornet Il, Clarinet III HORNS IN F 

2nd HARMONY (8) — Tenor Sax, Baritone (T.C.) HORNS IN Eb — (Alto Soxes) 

SLIPHORN — Trombone, Baritone (8.C.) DRUMS 

CONTENTS: 


HIGH SOCIETY * CATARACT RAG ° BASIN STREET BLUES * GRANDPA’S SPELLS * COPENHAGEN * WOLVERINE 
BLUES * KING PORTER STOMP * CANNONBALL BLUES * LONDON BLUES * MILENBERG JOYS * WEARY BLUES 
KANSAS CITY STOMP * MAPLE LEAF RAG + TIN ROOF BLUES 


Also includes Dixieland Fanfares and Vamps (Center Spread) 


PRICE 50¢ Each Book Write for Your Sample Cornet Part CONDUCTOR’S SCORE $1.00 


8 HIT PARADE EXTRAS FOR BAND 


PARTS EACH 


Arranged by Standard Instrumentation 
PAUL YODER ¢ PHILIP J. LANG ¢ GEORGE BRIEGEL ; 
CONTENTS: TENDERLY © MARCH OF THE SLIDE TROMBONES CONDUCTOR’S 
BASIN STREET BLUES © SWEET VIOLETS © SWEETHEART OF SCORE 
SIGMA CHI © BIG BRASS BAND FROM BRAZIL © IT’S BEEN $1.00. 
A LONG, LONG TIME © SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY 
Wrtte far Your Sample Cornet Part 


COLLEGE SONGS FOR SCHOOL BANDS 


Arranged by PAUL YODER Standard Instrumentation 
NOW INCLUDES 


CONTENTS: ACROSS THE FIELD (Ohio State) © CARMEN OHIO 


DEAR OLD NEBRASKA U ¢ FIGHT ON (Southern Califernia) * GO STRING PARTS FOR ORCHESTRA 
U NORTHWESTERN © HAIL PURDUE © HARVARDIANA © ILLINOIS VIOLIN | © VIOLIN Il © VIOLA (Optional) 


LOYALTY ©° I’M A JAYHAWK (Kansas) © INDIANA OUR INDIANA 
JOWA CORN SONG © MIGHTY OREGON © MINNESOTA ROUSER 


CELLO * STRING BASS 


NOTRE DAME VICTORY MARCH © ON WISCONSIN © and others Parts 50¢each * Conductor's Score $1.00 
Write for Your Sample Cornet Part 
Main Street U.S.A. John J. Morrissey Iu Prat regain Our Excore Sextes 
SYMPHONIC BAND tll 10, 00 2nd MOVEMENT 
CONDUCTOR (Cond.) SCORE 1.00 THE VELVET GLOVE 
FULL SCORE 2.00» EXTRA PARTS 50 LARGHETTO By HAROLD SPINA 
Thun 
SYMPHON IC BAND (includ ing full score) 11.00 y 4 s EXTRA PARTS .25 
‘on: FULL BAND (including full score) 7.50 
FULL SCORE 2.00 = EXTRA PARTS 60 SYMPHONIC BAND (including full score) 10.00 TENDERLY 
CONDUCTOR (Cond.) SCORE 1.25 By JACK LAWRENCE and WALTER GROSS 
SYMPHONIC. BAND (including full score) 8.50 FULL SCORE 2.00 * EXTRA PARTS .50 Arranged by PAUL HERFURTH 
CONDUCTOR (Cond.) SCORE 1.00 


FULL SCORE 2.00 EXTRA PARIS 


CHORUS PART (S.S-A) 25 edwin h. morris & company, inc. 
549 West 52nd Street * New York 


FULL BAND 3.50 * CONDUCTOR (Cond.) SCORE .60 
EXTRA PARTS .25 
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THOSE PEACEABLE MUSICIANS 


WILLIAM J. MURDOCH 


BOUT two hundred years ago 

William Congreve wrote what 
is probably his best-known bit of 
poetry and certainly one of the most 
widely misquoted lines of any poet. 
“Music,” he observed, “hath charms 
to soothe the savage breast.” 

Indeed it has. Yet if you investi- 
gate this thought even a little you 
will readily see it does not cover the 
entire field of reaction in which 
music works. In addition to its 
charms music hath furies—furies to 
arouse the breast, civilized as well 
as saVage. And this is as it should 
be, 

I am unfair to Congreve, perhaps, 
to trespass so rudely upon his poetic 
figure when he is not present to de- 
fend it, but I was prompted to ex- 
plore it the other day following a 
brief chat with a collegiate chorus 
director. He is an earnest 
jaunty and filled with buoyant opti- 
mism despite his years; and in a 
rush of enthusiasm he avowed that 
the key to the problems of interna- 
tional peace was a musical one. Men 
who love music must surely love and 
trust and respect one another. 

Well, maybe. But you couldn’t 
have proved it in Paris back in the 
1750’s when the city separated into 
squabbling, bickering, fisticuffing 
camps over the comparative merits 
of French and Italian opera. The 
“War of the Comedians” it was 
called, with the adherents of Lully 
and his serious opera pitted against 


William J. Murdoch is a_ free-lance 
writer who lives in Kalamazoo, Mich- 
igan. 
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man, 


those of Pergolesi and others with 
their new-fangled “comic’’ opera— 
opera with spoken lines. The opera 
hall was not a safe place, and music 
was hardly a harmonious topic of 
conversation. 

The soothing qualities of music 
were noticeably absent also in this 
same European center of culture 
about twenty years later. The “War 
of the Comedians” had subsided, but 
another first-class musical dispute 
was raging. Men challenged each 
other at first meeting on the ques- 
tion as to who was the greater com- 
poser, Gluck or Puccini, and some- 
times they settled the issue at 
sword’s point. 

My own point is that, Congreve 
and my musical friend notwith- 
standing, there is historical evidence 
to show that music can estrange men 
as well as unite them. Music has, in 
fact, been accompanied by dissen- 
sion ever since the first occasion 
upon which man modulated 
voice in an experimental croon and 
someone nearby told him, in one 
way or other, to stop that infernal 
racket. 


A Real Feud 


Consider Handel and Buononcini, 
two contemporaries of musical 
ability if ever such a pair lived. 
Their very talents should have com- 
bined to make men’s breasts, savage 
or not, twice as soothed. What 
actually resulted from this combina- 
tion was a humdinger of a feud that 
had the two principals throwing 
Italian operas at each other’s heads 


until the city on the Thames fairly 
teetered as partisans rushed from 
one man to the other and_ back 
again. Handel’s prodigious output 
finally swamped his less adept ad- 
versary, but not until hundreds of 
friendships had been washed away 
in the tide of high feeling. 

Incidentally, as far as posterity is 
concerned none of the operas either 
man composed during this turmoil 
was worth the trouble. You don’t 
hear much of them. . The most en- 
during thing to come out of the 
fracas is a term created by John 
Byrom, poet, hymnologist, and com- 
mentator upon the passing scene, 
who wrote: 


Some say, compared to Buononcini 
That Mynheer Handel's but a ninny; 
Others aver that he to Handel 

Is scarcely fit to hold a candle. 
Strange all this difference should be 
"Twixt tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee. 


These are only a few of the more 
celebrated examples of the soothing 
effect of music about which Con- 
greve wrote so poetically and which 
my musical friend is so confident can 
establish universal amity. Others by 
the dozens dot the annals of music: 
the repeated rows that embroiled 
admirers of Mara and Todi, rival 
queens of the Paris concert halls; 
equally belligerent uncivilities be- 
tween the devotees of another pair 
of rival sopranos, Faustina and Cuz- 
zoni; the quarreling that divided 
Berlin where Weber, herald of the 
romantic movement, was opposed by 
the champion of the classicists and 
the favorite of Frederick William 
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TRUMPET 


These artists are the S M L Trumpet Section of 
the Lucky Strike Hit Parade Orchestra: (I. to r.) 
Vincent Badale; Rickey Trent; Charles Margulis; 
Raymond Scott, Conductor; Snapper Lloyd; Bart Wallace. 


For its classic purity of tone, its responsive action 
and unusual flexibility, the § M L Trumpet is the 
favorite with leading musicians throughout the 
country ... it is a superh example of 
French craftsmanship! 


Decades of instrument making ex- 
perience stand behind theS M L 
Trumpet. Strasser-Marigaux- 
LeMaire instruments have won 
awards all over the world... 
S M Lis the choice of artists and 
craftsmen. M L reputation is 
based on superior performance 
through the years. 


S M L Awards received at the 
recent International. Music Festival, 
The Hague. Holland. 


distributed by 


Dept. A-554 
60! West 26 St. 
New York |, N. Y. 
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III, Gaspara Spontini. 

You wouldn’t want to hear about 
all of them, of course. Accounts of 
these feuds not only become tire- 
some reading, but in retrospect they 
appear silly. The significance of it 
all is in the fact that this ill-will was 
not generated by a group of men 
who liked music and directed against 
other men who did not, but was in- 
voked by music-lovers against music- 
lovers—a cultural civil war arising 
from lack of agreement on what to 
love. One man’s music was another 
man’s trash. Gounod, after hearing 
a performance of a certain new sym- 
phony written by a mild-mannered, 
greying organist’ pronounced _ the 
work “the affirmation of incompe- 
tence pushed to dogmatic lengths.” 
So much for Cesar Franck and his 
Symphony in D Minor, since ranked 
as the most important symphony in 
French musical literature. 


Opera Riot 


Soothe the savage breast? As Wag- 
ner did when the first performance 
of Tannhauser set off a riot among 
the jealous, chauvinistic audience? 
Or perhaps as Stravinsky did at the 
world premiere of his ballet Rite of 
Spring when the Theatre des 
Champs-Elysees was transformed 
into a bedlam of whistles, catcalls, 
and screams? Even in our popular 
idiom there are grievous and seem- 
ingly irreconcilable differences. The 
be-bop cats take it cool, man, and 
they just don’t dig those dixie- 
landers. 

I do not wish to appear cynical. I 
do believe Congreve wrote essential 
truth, and I do share the ideal of 
the college chorus director even 
though I lack his full measure of 
optimism. If all mankind were to 
sit down and make music together, 
or stand shoulder to shoulder in a 
global chorus of melody, I do be- 
lieve the world would be at peace. 
Music can do it, but only if all men 
can first agree on what is music. 
Historically they cannot, and this, as 
stated before, is as it should be. As 
even this. brief discussion indicates, 
the path of musical progress is a 
paradoxical one, paved with dis- 
cords. 
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Movies and Music 


Los Angeles’ Local Forty-Seven: 
A Model Union 


C. 


GENTLEMAN who is not to 

be greatly envied is John te 
Groen, the personable young presi- 
dent of Local 47 of the American 
Federation of Musicians. 

As head of the plush Los Angeles 
Local whose members include scores 
of highly-paid film, radio and tele- 
vision contract players, te Groen 
and his able administration are fat 
targets for not only the less well- 
heeled Locals of the Federation, but 
for many malcontents whose talents 
or personalities .have not enabled 
them to gain or hold the top-pay 
jobs. 

In his early forties, te Groen is a 
tall, well-proportioned man_ with 
thinning dark brown hair which is 
beginning to grey. He moves, speaks, 
and works easily, covering an amaz- 
ing amount of ground with a mini- 
mum of fret and fury—thanks to 
the load of details which his secre- 
tary manages to keep from his 
shoulders. 

Local 47 
members. Only New York’s Local, 
802, is larger or can compete in big- 
pay opportunities. Well over half of 
the 15,000 are little more than card- 
carrying members — musicians who 
have gone into business, industry, 
or retirement; musicians who are 
still waiting for “the breaks”; musi- 
cians who continue as members for 
“auld lang syne” and the insurance 
policy features of membership. As 
te Groen puts it, “Anyone can join 
the American Federation of Musi- 
cians if he’s an instrumentalist—and 
he doesn’t have to be a particularly 
good one.” 

The fact remains that only about 
4,000—or less than one-third of 47's 
members—make a reasonably good 
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numbers some 15,000- 


SHARPLESS HICKMAN 


living from music alone. And of 
these only a few more than 1,000 get 
the higher-than-average payment 
which is made by the film, radio and 
TV studios. 

Under the recently re-negotiated 
four-year contract between the Fed- 
eration and the major motion pic- 
ture producers, only 303 musicians 
are now contract players for the 
seven principal studios. Another 
300 or so make a sizable income as 
free-lance players who are on call 
to do special sound-track recordings 
with these studios and the major in- 
dependents. 


New Agreement 


Metro - Goldwyn - Mayer, Warner 
Bros. and 20th Century-Fox each 
employ fifty players under this new 
agreement. Paramount employs 
forty-five, and  Universal-Interna- 
tional and Columbia each employ 
thirty-six. Under this agreement 
these players are guaranteed pay- 
ment for 520 hours of work at $16.07 
per hour—a minimum annual gross 
income of $8,356.40 per player. At 
Republic Studios the thirty-six play- 
ers are guaranteed only 323 hours 
per year at the same rate. And at 
RKO-Radio Studios (the eighth of 
the “majors”), where production has 
come to a standstill pending reor- 
ganization under the new owner, 
Howard Hughes, the studio orches- 
tra has been dismissed pending re- 
negotiation of contract after Hughes 
has taken charge. (Last year RKO 
used only about 150 hours of the 
520 guaranteed by contract.) 

The minimum three-hour film re- 
cording session rates for non-con- 
tract musicians employed by the in- 


dependents, or as additional person- 
nel by the majors, is set at $48.21 
under the new agreement—but that 
rate prevails only if a minimum of 


forty men are used. (The pay is 


equivalent to the contract minimum 
rate of $16.07 per hour.) One of the 
reasons for the independents’ trend 
toward scores for chamber orchestra- 
size ensembles is evident by the fact 
that although the agreement stip- 
ulates that $62.67 must be paid to 
each player if 24 or fewer musicians 
are used in a three-hour session, the 
difference between 40 times $48.21 
($1,928.40) and 24 times $62.67 
($1,504.08) is a considerable saving, 
even though each player in the 
smaller group gets more money for 
the same time. 

That guaranteed minimum of 
more than $8,000 per player per 
year makes the 300 regular studio 
contract jobs plums which con- 
tinually lure to this area the nation’s 
top instrumentalists. It plays its 
part, too, in making the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic Orchestra’s turn-over 
in personnel more than it might be 
otherwise. But, conversely, these 
players have enabled Los Angeles to 
gain great stature as a chamber 
music center, for te Groen and his 
staff have long realized that the 
studio players must have the outlet 
of chamber music performances even 
though they play for nothing or at 
absurdly token fees. It is not vain 
boasting or local pride to say that 
Los Angeles could, at twenty-four 
hours’ notice, organize a half-dozen 
full-size symphony orchestras which, 
on the basis of pure playing virtuos. 
ity, could equal the NBC, the Bos- 
ton, or the Philadelphia. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Community M 


usic Is 


Your Business 


HELEN M. THOMPSON 


O begin with, let me say I can- 

not qualify for any music educa- 
tor’s position. Furthermore, since I 
am a second fiddler, many people 
question whether or not I qualify 
as a musician. 

As I see it, that leaves only one 
logical identification for me to as- 
sume in this discussion—that of a 
non-professional, a mere citizen, a 
member of the laity. And as a mat- 
ter of fact, I think the laity deserve 
a spokesman in this world of music 
and musicians. 

It’s the citizens, the laity, who foot 
the bill for music through payment 
of taxes and contributions to civic 
musical organizations. It’s the laity 
(usually the women) who are ex- 
pected to.do the work on ticket sales 
for school productions and com- 
munity activities. It’s the laity who 
occupy the seats in our concert halls, 
who provide the children for music 
educators to educate. In the last 
analysis, it’s the laity who are the 
true music critics, and it’s the laity 
who ultimately possess the world’s 
great music. 

Therefore, I should like to discuss 
three questions which the laity 
seldom dare to bring into the open. 

First: Are we, the laity, getting a 
good return on our financial invest- 
ment in music education? In my 
humble opinion, the answer is No! 

Second: Can we, the laity, be as- 
sured that the present methods and 
policies used in music education 
will produce a truly musical nation? 
Probably not! 

Third: Could better results be ob- 
tained from the money, facilities and 


Helen M. Thompson is the Executive 
Secretary of the American Symphony 
Orchestral League. 
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Is the public being short-changed in community music? What is the responsi- 
bility of the music educator towards adult community music organizations? 
Mrs. Thompson, in this address delivered before the Music Educators National 
Conference in Chicago recently, bluntly challenges teachers by these and 
other provocative questions about music in American towns and cities. 


personnel now made available to the 
music experts? I think so! 

Now, before you all rise up from 
your seats and shout, “Heretic!” 
please let me define terms. 

Music Education: Vm not using 
this term in the conventional sense, 
so limited as to refer only to for- 
malized educational setups. Music 
education is not the exclusive prop- 
erty of public schools, conservatories 
and colleges. Education is a state of 
mind, a continuing process embrac- 
ing all age groups and many activi- 
ties, Any sound musical activity con- 
tributes to the community’s total 
music education. Therefore, in this 
discussion, I am including all con- 
structive music activities as integral 
components of music education. 

Music Educators: Again, the 
specialized, professional meaning is 
much too confined for purposes of 
this discussion. The specialized 
meaning confers, by edict, capacities 
which may not actually exist within 
individuals. That meaning also 
serves to withhold recognition as 
music educators from individuals 
having an almost God-given talent 
for leadership in the educational 
process. 

In my definition, music educators 
are those persons qualified by per- 
sonality, learning, training and ex- 
perience to assume leadership in 
helping other people experience 
more enjoyment through music. 
These people may or may not hold 


titles and/or degrees. They may or 
may not be attached to formalized 
faculties. One thing they have in 
common—they serve as guides for 
men, women and children through 
this wonderful and sometimes in- 
tricate world of music. 

Now with these broad concepts of 
music education and music educa- 
tors in mind, I should like to 
examine the layman’s questions. 

“Are we, the laity—the taxpayers 
and contributors, the bill-footers, the 
subjects upon whom the experts 
operate—are we getting a good re- 
turn on our financial investment in 
music education?” It is my opinion 
that we are not. 

As taxpayers and contributors to 
music education in our respective 
communities, our ultimate goal is 
the development of a cultural com- 
munity. 

Therefore, the monies paid into 
music education by the general 
citizenry should purchase a_ well 
rounded, soundly based, integrated 
music development. As citizens pass 
from one age group to the next, 
they should find continuity in 
training and opportunities to use 
that training, whether as active 
music participants or as active music 
listeners. The varying music needs 
and preferences of the citizenry 
should be taken into account in the 
master plan. The total program 
should be flexible enough to shift 

(Continued on page 36) © 
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FIDDLES 
AND 
FISHING 


T TAKES fifteen to eighteen 

months to complete the varnish- 
ing of an instrument!” 

This explanation, given during a 
technical discussion of violins, ex- 
plains why Carl Becker’s beautiful 
violins, violas, and cellos will never 
make the twentieth century assembly 
line of mass production. Like the 
old Cremona master craftsmen, this 
Chicagoan believes that the real 
secret of violin making is in the 
varnish. Oddly enough, this varnish 
never completely dries, but retains 
a lasting softness so that even after 
twenty or twenty-five years it will 
still show the imprint of a hand laid 
on it for only a few seconds. Of 
course wood is important too—fine 
maple and spruce from the age-old 
forests of the Austrian Tyrol and the 
Carpathian mountains. However, it 
is the intuitive touch of the maker 
which in the last analysis makes the 
instrument sing. 

Born on Chicago’s north side, Carl 
Becker is his family’s third genera- 
tion of violin makers, and his son 
Carl Jr. is also carrying on the tradi- 
tion. Mr. Becker started repairing 
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instruments while still in his teens, 
and also his first violin. However, 


‘there was always the challenge of 


creating a master instrument, and 
Carl Becker found the quiet of his 
summer fishing camp in Wisconsin a 
good place for uninterrupted work. 
An 1924 he made his first real 
“Becker violin,” and he has been 
turning them out ever since. He 
admits with a chuckle that the fish- 
ing somewhat governs his output. 
“If the fish are biting good, the 
violin making may result in eight to 
ten or a dozen finished pieces. If 
the fish are few, we bring home to 
Chicago fifteen to eighteen violins— 
in the white, of course.” (That 
means the instruments are built but 
not varnished.) 

Then follows the long year and a 
half of varnishing, buffing and 


polishing, refining, revarnishing, 
buffing anew—and so on until the 
job is complete. Carl Becker scorns 
any attempt to make his instruments 
look “aged.” He feels that only time 
and care will create that mellow ap- 
pearance, but the instruments are 
nonetheless inherently beautiful be- 
cause Carl Becker selects his wood 
with an eye to grain as well as tonal 
qualities. The story is told that 
violinist Nathan Milstein has been 
known to confuse his Becker with 
his Stradivarius. 

In an age characterized by mass 
production of almost everything 
from soup cans to atomic and hydro- 
gen bombs, it is indeed remarkable 
that an individual craftsman such 
as Carl Becker can carry on his work 
as a creator of beautiful musical 
instruments. 
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INGING TOTS AND TEENS 


MARGARET 


CHORAL conductors insist 
that their children’s chorus be 
comprised of youngsters in approxi- 
mately the same age bracket. They 
will go to great lengths to explain 
that the interests and voices of 
children vary so at different age 
levels that it is impossible to com- 
bine extremes. 

Lillian S. Wilder of Tonawanda, 
New York, considers this so much 
nonsense. For nine years now, she’s 
been combining children between 
the ages of five and seventeen in a 
hundred-voice chorus which man- 
ages to get around the country on 
tour as well as singing plenty of pro- 
grams in and around nearby Buffalo. 
Known as the Children’s Com- 
munity Chorus, the group has sung 
in Washington, D. C. for veterans at 
Walter Reed Hospital, with the 
Buffalo Philharmonic Orchestra, 
and at New York City’s Carnegie 
Hall Harvest Festival of Music in 
which adult choruses competed for 
awards. Although barred from com- 
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petition by their youth, the group 
did receive a hundred dollar savings 
bond in recognition of their excel- 
lent performance. The littlest tot 
and the tallest teen-ager alike con- 
centrate on watching Mrs. Wilder, 
with nary a cough, roving eye, or 
wiggle to mar the performance. The 
entire hundred have a remarkable 
sense of teamwork, and each feels a 
keen sense of responsibility for com- 
ing in on that important first note. 
No music is used in performance. 
“If we used books or printed sheets, 
we'd have our heads in the music,” 
says Mrs. Wilder. “Instead we have 
the music in our heads.” 


Spontaneous Start 


It all started when the civic 
minded W. Ivan Wilders invited 
several young Christmas carolers 
into their home for a carol session. 
Somehow or other, somebody sug- 
gested a permanent organization, 
and the group mushroomed rapidly, 
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soon outgrowing their living room 
rehearsal quarters. They moved to 
a hotel ballroom and subsequently 
to the high school auditorium where 
they held Saturday morning re- 
hearsals. By December 1946 they 
had made several local public ap- 
pearances. 

The chorus’ working season is 
May to November. This is governed 
partly by the fact that the Wilders 
spend their winters in the South, but 
it is also true that school and winter 
weather would make rehearsals and 
concerts exceedingly difficult for the 
smaller youngsters. 

The chorus wears scarlet robes 
and white surplices for the sacred 
numbers. For the secular part of 
the program, the boys don navy 
blue suits with white, open-collared 
sports shirts, while the girlsk—down 
to the kindergartners wear long 
bouffant pastel dresses. 

Mrs. Wilder is a graduate of the 
American Conservatory of Music in 
Chicago and has taught and studied 
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at Drake University in Des Moines 
and at Tabor College. She has also 
taken special courses at the Chau- 
tauqua Summer School and the Fred 
Waring Music Workshop. 

Ivan Wilder, the other half of the 
Wilder team, although a singer him- 
self, prefers to be known as the busi- 
ness manager of the group. In this 
role he helps to raise the thousands 
of dollars needed for the chorus 
tours, robes, and library of fine 
music. 

Naturally any music teacher is 
happy when some of her students 
decide upon music as a career, which 
several chorus “grads” have done, 
but the lasting satisfaction to Lillian 
Wilder is in watching the youngsters 
develop a love for music along with 
a remarkable sense of personal poise. 
No matter what profession they 
choose, these things will remain an 
integral part of each one’s life. 


ORCHESTRA 


All of the pertinent words defined 
below can be spelled with the let- 
ters contained in the word OR- 
CHESTRA. How many of them can 
you find? You may use a letter in 
any word only as often as it occurs 
in ORCHESTRA itself. 


1. Talented musical 

inventor ——————— 
2. Featured player 
3. Piece of written 

music 
4. Famous Puccini 

Optra 
5. Dramatic performer ———— — 
6. Very skillful work- 

manship 
7. Rhythmic — musical 

silence 
8. Sound reflection —— 
9. Any chair in the 

house 
11. Big noise 
12. Bunch of characters — — — — 
14. Jazzed up musically ——— 
15. Conversation 

between musicians 
16. Sentimental kind of 

WE 
17. Expense 
18. Swing musician foe 
19. One who excels --- 
20. Painstaking atten- 
tion 
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Music Can Reach ALL Children 


VIRGINIA D. AUSTIN 


OT too long ago the New York 

Times quoted Jascha Heifetz as 
saying all children should have a 
chance to study music. Public school 
music teachers and their organiza- 
tions have been. paying lip service 
to this philosophy for some time, 
but how much have they really 
achieved? Most young people who 
are unable to carry a tune or to play 
an instrument, deeply regret it. 
They tell stories of childhood ex- 
periences in public school music that 
would make today’s forward-think- 
ing teacher cringe. It is amazing how 
well they remember a_ public 
humiliation or a misdirected private 
comment from a teacher, and how 
much such an incident in- 
fluenced their present feeling to- 
ward music. 

In the elementary school the ef- 
ficacy of the music program depends 
upon the attitude and ability of the 
classroom teacher; in the secondary 
school usually a young person es- 
capes music unless he elects it or 
participates in a specialized activity 
such as choir or band. The propor- 
tion of those who elect music is 
usually small. If music is required, 
the proportion of those who like it 
is usually small. 

What is our trouble? In the old 
days and ways, when we were con- 
cerned only with keeping the 


Miss Austin is a member of the music 


department faculty at Temple Uni- 
versity. 
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rhythm, counting aloud, feeling the 
music, or carrying the tune, casual- 
ties were high. Some pupils were 
bound to fail, others to lose interest, 
many to develop a dislike for music. 
But today there are numerous ways 
to introduce music to every child 
and to obtain from these musical 
experiences the most desired out- 
come—not great performances, not 
impressive “productions,” but a 
friendly, comfortable feeling with 
music and a feeling of satisfaction 
in some achievement in music. Some 
will be listeners, a few performers, 
and most participants. But no child 
should be driven from music, as is 
still the sad case today. 


Mistaken Concepts 


Perhaps our shortcoming lies in 
mistaken concepts as to what com- 
prises music for school. The singing 
approach to music will always be a 
strong method, but used exclusively 
it discourages some, repels many. In 
what other ways can the teacher 
bring music into school life? How 
much about music and the stuff it is 
made of do people want to know? 
With these thoughts in mind and 
the opportunity before me, I set out 
to experiment. 

During the experimental period 
of two years, approximately 250 col- 
lege sophomores—future classroom 
teachers in elementary schools—were 
sent to me in a department of music 
education to be taught the “funda- 
mentals of music.’” Most of them at- 


tended public school in a large city 
and brought with them, along with 
a wide variety of musical ability or 
lack of it, the usual fears and dislikes 
of music, together with an ardent 
wish to be somewhere else. Between 
20 and 30 per cent of them could 
not carry a tune independently and 
most of them considered their own 
singing voices much worse than they 
actually were. 

From experience with such classes 
I had learned that the more in- 
formed or talented students were 
bound to become bored while I 
struggled with the students of least 
ability. I therefore sectioned them 
into groups of fairly similar back- 
grounds and ability by means of a 
simple classification questionnaire. 
The questions included several prob- 
lems in determining meter from a 
rhythmic pattern and in identifying 
key signatures and chords. They also 
inquired as to a background in pi- 
ano or other instrument. The ques- 
tionnaire worked very well, and as 
a result of it four flute classes and 
one piano class were organized the 
first year, and three flute classes and 
two piano classes the second year. 
Anyone with a history of at least a 
few months of piano instruction was 
placed in a piano class. In the three 
sections of 20 students each, most of 
the students had stopped piano les- 
sons years ago, and their candid re- 
marks about themselves — “I drove 
my teacher crazy,” “I was hopeless,” 
“IT hated it,” “My parents couldn't 
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stand it’ —were familiar and yet 
illuminating. 

In the piano class we decided 
never to read or write a note in con- 
nection with piano study. Our goal 
was not technique or learned reper- 
toire, but to gain freedom from the 
printed note and to learn the piano 
by the feel in the fingers of certain 
patterns and chords, by their appear- 
ance on the keyboard, and by the 
sound to the ear of these patterns 
and chords. We began this way: 

1. Number the fingers of the right 
hand: the thumb is 1, and so on to 
5. Place 1 on C and play each suc- 
ceeding white key, skipping none. 
Now play the numbers as the teach- 
er dictates or as they are written 
down for convenience. Thus we de- 
velop a repertoire of 5-finger songs, 
using numbers: 


JINGLE BELLS 

AMERICA 

Casson SONG 

Hot Cross Buns 

Mary Hap A LittLe LAMB 

Go TELL AUNT RHODIE 

Drink To Me ONLy (all phrases but 
one) 

Herre We Go Loosy Loo (add one 6 
with little finger) 

Lonpon Brince (add 6) 

FARMER IN THE DELL (add 6) 

TWINKLE, TWINKLE, LITTLE STAR (add 6) 


Five-finger Songs 


There is another place on the pi- 
ano where one can play all the 5- 
finger songs the same way. Try plac- 
ing the thumb on G. (If they don’t 
know G by name, teach it by its lo- 
cation between the first and second 
of the three black notes.) This is the - 
beginning of transposition by ear 
with no difficulty whatever. Tell the 
pupils that if they wish to play these 
songs with the thumb on D or F or 
A, one of the fingers will have to 
change to a black note. In the case 
of D and A it is finger number 3; in 
the case of F it is finger number 4. 
Any normal ear can discover it. 
Leave the thrill of discovery to the 
pupils whenever possible. 


2. Everybody is fascinated by | 
chords. You can get the chord which | 
is most used by playing fingers 1-3-5. | 
It doesn’t matter where you put 1. | 
If in the 5-finger songs fingers 3 or 5 | 
played a black note, that is what — 
they'll play for the chord. Any | 
round can be accompanied by that | 
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chord, so they sing many, placing 
finger ! on different piano keys to 
put the songs in high or low keys. 
We learn that if we play the chord 
first, it will “give us the key” or tell 
our voices where to start. Most stu- 
dents prefer to sing as they play. 
The class’ preoccupation with the 
piano here makes it easy to slip into 
singing activities casually, and to 
make light of the embarrassment so 
many feel (without good cause) con- 
cerning their singing voices. 

One-chord songs are a_ little 
monotonous, so they seek ways to 
vary it. There are many places on 
the piano where they can play the 
chord; they try them all. Both hands 
can play the chord alternating or to- 
gether. The students invent little 
rhythmic patterns for their chordal 
accompaniment. They break up the 
chord, play it from 1 to 5 or from 
5 down to 1. They play just finger 
1; then 3 and 5 together. They play 
note 1 in an octave and then the 
whole chord follows in either hand. 
They learn the “harp song” (the 
two-hand arpeggio, hands crossing): 
left hand 1-3-5 (little finger to 
thumb), right hand 1-3-5, left, right, 
from bottom to top of piano and 
back. Everyone loves to cross hands. 
Get the students started and they'll 
find ways you never thought of. 
Some will want to pick out the 
melody of the round in the right 
hand and accompany in the left. 
This develops the ear, and hand co- 
ordination, and also increases skill 
in transposition by ear. 


Learning Chords 


By now the students are learning 
the feel and look of the chords. 
Chords that begin on F, C, and G 
have all white keys and look and 
feel a certain way. Chords beginning 
on D, A, and E all have the black 
note in the middle. Sometimes we 
don’t bother with the chord on B 
until they are curious enough to in- 
quire or experiment. 

3. Most songs need two chords. 
The class learns chord number 2 
this way: Play chord number 1. 
Move the thumb (finger 1) down 
to the nearest key black or white. 
In the C-chord the thumb will move 
to B. That is called a half step on 
the piano, and-is the smallest dis- 
tance between two notes. Move fin- 


ger 3 up to the nearest key black or 
white—another half step. In the 
same example, E will move to F. 
Keep finger 5 the same. The new 
chord is now B-F-G. If chord 1 is 
G-B-D, chord 2 will be F#-C-D. Do 
not write the notes on the board— 
they are learning the look and feel 
of them. Soon the feel will be so 
familiar the students will play the 
two chords in the air. We call them 
chord | and 2 for a while. Not until 
later do they learn that their names 
are Tonic and Dominant, but when 
they do there is great pride in using 
these names. Also, their origin can 
be related to study of scales, key 
signatures, and so forth which goes 
on simultaneously with the piano 
work, using the keyboard as a visual 
aid. In addition, the study of meas- 
ure signatures, rhythms, key signa- 
tures, and scales which goes on out- 
side of these piano experiences is 
made clearer to the students when 
they must apply their knowledge of 
these musical facts to their piano 
playing. Intervals make sense when 
they are seen and felt; the origin of 
chords can be traced to the scales; 
the songs the students sing and ac- 
company serve to clarify measure sig- 
natures, note values, and so forth. 


We get several pointers: Some- 
times a song does not need to change 
to chord 2 until the second phrase 
begins. Songs often change the chord 
with each new _ phrase. Chords 
change on an accent in the song, 
rarely any other time. Start with 
chord | and don’t change indiscrimi- 
nately, but wait until that chord 
sounds unpleasant. That’s where 
chord 2 is needed. 

The students do the same thing 
with the two-chord pattern to vary 
it as they did with just the one 
chord. They find as many different 
ways as possible to play the chords 
and choose the accompaniment 
which suits the song. Often they find 
a pattern which Mozart, Schubert, 
or Chopin used in their pieces. 

4. They notice that some of the 
songs they know have a_ peculiar 
quality — haunting, mysterious or 
sad. They learn to call these songs 
minor and if they change just one 
note in the whole 2-chord accom- 
paniment pattern, they can accom- 
pany those songs. Take finger 3 in 
chord | (they are calling it Tonic 
by now) and play it one half step 
lower (move it to the nearest key to 
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the left, black or white). 
changes the whole quality and effect 
of the chord pattern to suit the 
minor song. 

By now the students have the urge 
to create their own music and to im- 
provise (or the teacher motivates 
it). With a little experimentation 
they find that if they break up (ar- 
peggiate) the chords slowly and 
quietly, it sounds like flowing water, 
the patter of gentle rain, a lullaby. 
Play it loud and fast and it can be 
the rumble of thunder, an animal’s 
roar, an onrushing train. Play the 
chords solidly in the bass with all 
your strength, with all the fingers 
you can stretch into use, and it can 
be a thunderstorm, the tramp of a 
giant, a collision of planets. Play the 
same thing lightly, staccato, and up 
high, and it is a butterfly’s kiss, a 
fairy’s step, a gentle breeze. Just 
hear the ideas tumble out! 


Students Improvise 


Sometimes they play the pieces 
which they have created at home and 
polished to their taste. Other times 
they play a game of improvising on 
the spot a “mood piece” or “descrip- 
tive piece” suggested by someone 
else in the group. What wonderful 
ideas come forth, and what a satis- 
fying demonstration of freedom and 
imagination at the keyboard! 

5. The class widens its vocabulary 
to include the subdominant chord 
and when they’ve learned that, they 
can accompany a large per cent of 
all folk and community songs. In 
the C chord, keep finger | as it is, 
move finger 3 up a half step (from 
E to F) and finger 5 up a whole step 
(from G to A). Chord 3 or subdomi- 
nant is now C-F-A. When they play 
in minor, they need move finger 5 
up only a half step (G to A Flat). 

I would evaluate the achievements 
of the groups who had these experi- 
ences at the keyboard as the follow- 
ing: a new positive attitude of pleas- 
ure and interest toward the piano 
replacing a negative attitude; the ac- 
quisition of enough basic skills to 
progress further by themselves; the 
habit of experimentation and cre- 
ativity; the ability to improvise 
mood and descriptive music; the 
ability to pick out tunes by ear and 
to improvise simple accompani- 
ments. 

The flute classes learned the same 
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facts about scales, key signatures, 
rhythms, meter, and so forth as did 
the piano classes, except that they 
applied these facts to the playing of 
the flute. 

Most of the flute-like instruments 
made today (song flute, melody flute, 
flutophone, and so on) have satis- 
factory instruction books which ad- 
vocate beginning with the number 
system for quick success. This early 
period is always crucial because the 
pessimistic, negative attitude toward 
music must be transformed by 
achievement into one of pleasure, 
discovery, and heightened interest. 
The flute almost always does this! 
After the flute players have acquired 
a song repertoire on numbers, the 
transfer is made slowly to music no- 
tation by placing the number under 
the note, and in most cases is com- 
pletely successful. By the end of the 
semester, flute classes are using music 
terminology intelligently and can 
sight read music for the flute. There 
will still remain a large proportion 
of uncertain singers — people who 
have achieved success on an instru- 
ment where they would have failed 
vocally—but often the constant ex- 
perience with the flute improves 
their ear and singing ability. 

College sophomores aren’t exactly 
eager to get up in a classroom and 
indulge in “free expression” to 
music, although that is what they 
will encourage the children in their 
classes to do. But if they can be per- 
suaded to participate, they can be 
guided to illustrate such things as 
phrases and cadences (change your 
direction or your movement), similar 
phrases or parts in music (the same 
step or movement goes with the 
same music whenever it occurs), ac- 
cent (stronger motion, a stamp of 
the foot), tempo (quick movements 
to fast music), mood and meter, and 
so on without even knowing these 
technical terms until after they have 
shown through their dancing that 
they heard these things. Few could 
read music or count time when they 
danced these things, but these dif- 
ficult musical skills were made much 
clearer to them by the relating of 
the unfamiliar technical term to ac- 
tions of their own origination. 

These experiments, which I feel 
were rewardingly successful, were 
conducted with adult students—col- 
lege sophomores. Their general sen- 
timent was regret at not having had 
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such experiences in the elementary 
and secondary grades. They and I 
are convinced that such approaches 
will go far along the road to bring- 
ing music to all children. 

It all comes down to the fact that 
music is many things. Above all it is 
not solely intellectual, but emo- 
tional, physical and aesthetic as well. 
It is not exclusively singing, or 
“learning notes.” Every child can 
learn music even though not all will 
learn to read music or need to; but 
if large numbers of our young 
people are still leaving the schools 
disliking music or never having ex- 
perienced music, it is the fault of 
unimaginative teachers and adminis- 
trators, and not of the pupils. 444 


Coming 


SUMMER MUSIC—U.S.A. 


This annual June issue of 
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the country. 
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CONVENTION 


Continued from page 11 


entered teaching as a_ profession? 
The answer to this question, too, 
probably bears a close relationship 
to effective teaching. 


“In every school system, there 
should be organized a com- 
mittee of educators to promote 
music.” 


THADpDEUs J. LUBERA, AssISTANT 
SUPERINTENDENT FOR SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS, CHICAGO PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


HAPPY are children who sing and 
play because music vivifies human 
behavior. This psychological attri- 
bute should be a cue to all educators 
everywhere to provide. music 
mosphere to all children in all 


grades for all schools. . . 

School administrators can expand 
music education by providing op- 
portunities for expression. Music 
Festivals, operettas, and concerts 
create a distinct public approval and 
satisfaction. These should en- 
couraged and extended in scope. 
Parents, especially, appreciate this 
school activity. 

In every school system, there 
should be organized a committee of 
educators to promote music. We in 
Chicago have such a committee. It 
has worked well and very produc- 
tively. Of 79,000 students in 40 high 
schools, 33,000 are enrolled in choral 
music, and 3,200 in bands and in- 
strumental. . . 

We shall, perhaps, never realize 
the fullest potentialities of music 
education unless boards of education 
and the public in general lend 
greater financial support for the fine 
arts, particularly music. All .of us 
have a responsibility in this aspect, 
mainly to create a belief that music 
education never was a “frill” as 
some would like to have it labeled. 
Those who say that we can dispense 
with music because it’s expensive, 
travel with “dim lights.” They can- 
not see beyond their five fingers. Per- 
haps they are intellectually desic- 
cated. They see only flowing con- 
figuration of figures and never 
realize that music produces a sym- 
phony of life filled with color, 
depth, and intensity of pleasure. 


“‘Musical notation is not music.” 


Litta BELLE Pitts, PROFESSOR OF 
Music EpucaATION, TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


REMEMBER this: all on their own, 
young children and older boys and 
girls are busy finding out many 
fascinating things about the variety 
of tonal qualities and rhythmic 
movements that are in themselves 
and other people; in the world of 
animals; in the great out-of-doors; 
and in hundreds of mechanical 
things all the way from scooters and 
skates to planes and trains. Further- 
more, anything and everything that 
catches the fancy of a lively young- 
ster is reproduced—with voice and 
gesture, be it the “swhoosh” of a jet 
plane or the squeak of one’s own 
new shoes. . . 

Successful teaching and learning 
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in the field of music calls for a point 
of view that is sound with regard to 
the fundamental nature of both 
children and music. . . 


MUSICAL CROSSWORD 


Evelyn Smith 


simply pictures for the eye those — - > 7 
musical experiences that are already 
alive in children, therefore known + = 
to them. 4 
No child can read printed words Pr ov; . a> 126 
that stand for some thing or some 
idea that he has never lived into ay on W 
knowingness. Similarly, no child— 
or adult—can think or read the 7 ry 137 
printed patterns of notation unless 
he has had living experiences with 
the melodic-rhythmic motives or 
phrases for which groups of nota- Sa rm 
tional symbols picture for the eye. 
Part-singing is a problem in many WF VE 49 
instances because an attempt is made 
to have boys and girls “read” har- rz 53 
monic notation before they have had 
sufficient experience either in sems- 62 
ing chord “color” or in responding 
imaginatively to the emotional ef- CH b6 67 
fect of harmony singing. 
Young people who are encouraged 68 67 |70 7z 
to “make up” harmonies to familiar 
songs are responding to a color, tex- [7% 74 7s 76 77 
ture, and richness that is giving 
added emotional and imaginative G0 
(Continued on page 32) 
(So.ution on page 44) 
ACROSS 43 Small European _her- parts is alternate to the 33 Stimulater 
1] Instrumental form pop- ring other 35 Man’s nickname 
ular in the 17th and 44 Grating sounds 37 Metropolitan soprano 
18th centuries 46 Letter of the alphabet DOWN 39 American violinist 
6 — facto 47 Dragon’s lair 1 Peruvian singer 41 Sharp point 
10 Make a mistake 49 Texts for each musi- 2 Joins 43 Newcomer to Metro- 
13 Schubert's most famous cian ; 3 Hypotheses politan — : 
symphony 50 Greek goddess 4 Sol-fa syllable 45 Old-fashioned piano 
15 Clarinet mouthpiece 52 It blooms in Picardy 5 Il-will seat ; 
17 Solmization syllables 53 Stupid person; slang 6 Has existence 46 Groups of singers 
18 State to be carried back 56 Belonging to 7 One of the smallest 48 Negative 
to; abbr. 57 Manrice to the Count portions into which an 49 Mexican laborer 
19 Dance music in 4/4 or di Luna, in Jl Trova- extended musical com- 51 Beast of burden’ 
6/4 time tore position may be sub- 53 Disturber of radio con- 
21 Playing card 59 Fox; Scotch divided cert : 
22 Near 61 Burden 8 Viewed 55 Modern Italian com- 
23 Drum 63 Best known kind of 19 9 Musical poem poser 
25 Examination of  ac- across 10 Noun suffix 58 Sounds of approval 
counts 65 Organ keyboard for the 11 Sight — 60 Celebrated love song 
27 Yield territory hands 12 Public musical perform- from = Tristan und 
29 Encore 67 Thus ances Isolde 
30 Possess 68 Disencumber 14 Short syllable followed 62 March king 
31 — deum 69 — light by long 64 Lazy 
32 What Laurence Olivier 71 “— Chocle” 16 Discourages 65 Baritone, tenor, or 
did in the. Beggar's 72 “Oh, say can — see” 20 Obligatory rules of con- basso — 
Opera 73 Dispose of for money duct 66 Likewise 
34 Faint vocal sound 75 Composer of the “Suite 23 James Melton 70 Greek letter 
36 Unharmonious Algerienne” 24 Recorder 72 Si, out, or ja 
38 American elk 78 English river 26 Lady in Spenser’s 74 — Cid — : 
40 Beginning artist; col- 79 Origin of many songs Faerie Queene 76 Dialectic variant of 48 
loq. sung by | down 28 Felt pad on a_ piano down 
42 Building extensions 80 Indicating one of two 30 Sadko 77 Because 
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values to what the voice sings, the 
fingers play, and the ear hears. 


“Singing by ear may be crude 
and old-fashioned, but it gives 
the one who sings just a little bit 
of the creative which the com- 
poser himself experienced.” 


BELMONT M. FArRLey, DIRECTOR OF 
DIVISION OF PRESS AND RAolo RELA- 
TIONS, NATIONAL EDUCATION Asso- 
CIATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THERE was a period in my own edu- 


cation when only the taste for what 
was referred to as “classical music” 
was extolled. Music teachers made a 
bow to the commonplace in the 
morning exercises at school when we 
sang “Flow Gently Sweet Afton” or 
“Juanita,” but when it came to the 
music lesson, things were different. 
No baton was ever raised over 
“Annie Laurie.” It had to be some- 
thing out of Beethoven or Mozart. 
Without preparation for such ad- 
vanced creations the average student 
came to the music class in about the 


DEEMS TAYLOR 
| Choral Anrangements 


—MIXED VOICES— 
Hymn to the Virgin (XVI. cent.) 18 
Before the Shrine (Breton) . 16 
Mayday Carol (Essex County) ......-+..+.05- 4838..... 25 
The Lover (English) 16 
The Well Beloved (Armenian) .......+...... 4844..... 18 
My Johnny was a Shoemaker (English)........ ae 25 
Twenty, Eighteen (English) 4846..... 25 
Waters Ripple and Flow (Czecho-Slovak) ...... i, 30 
Wake Thee, Now, Dearest (Czecho-Slovak) ....6419..... 25 
Song to Bohemia (Czecho-Slovak) ............ 7903... «3 20 
J. Fischer & Bro. 119West 4otnst. New York 18, N. Y. 


THE VICTOR METHOD 


Of Class Instruction For Band and Orchestra 


MIFA Edition in Books 1-2-3-4-5 & 6-7 & 8 


Each Book (Published for 26 instruments)...................-0eeee0s $ 1.25 
Instructor's Manual (500 pages) cloth $12.00 


1100 Broadway 


Victor Band Folio No. 1—cond $2.00..... 


Victor Orchestra Folio No. 1—Piano 75, 
(These folios are used with Book 1 of the method) 


Victor Concert Folio No. 1—cond parts 50c each 


(Used as supplementary material with Book 2 of the method) 


(Used in connection with the Victor Method Books) 


Victor Siring Series—Books 1 & 2...... 


The Victor catalog is now owned by 
The Southern Music Company 


Order from your local dealer—or directly trom 


SOUTHERN MUSIC COMPANY 


San Antonio 6, Texas 


same way in which many of us stand 
before a Matisse or a Picasso in a 
museum of modern art. It was some- 
thing to get over quickly. ‘“Some- 
thing to remember”. of course, but 
to remember with little pleasure. It 
was like trying to begin mathematics 
with calculus or vector analysis. But 
how many of us reach the integral 
calculus or vector analysis? We do 
learn the multiplication table and 
can divide and subtract, and these 
simpler technics serve us well. So it 
was with the greatest of pleasure 
that I looked through a book of 
American songs that came to me as 
an extra dividend of the Book-of- 
the-Month Club and saw listed such 
creations as “There Will Be a Hot 
Time in the Old Town Tonight,” 
“After the Ball is Over,” “Frankie 
and Johnnie,” “Big Rock Candy 
Mountain,” and “Little Brown Jug.” 

Many of these selections listed un- 
der the titles of “Old American 
songs” were long in the making. 
Sometimes it took generations to pro- 
duce them. One generation plagia- 
rized the last and improved the ap- 
propriate tune. This is an old tech- 
nic in all types of art... 


Music Universal 


Music is for everyone. It transcends 
time and national boundaries. It 
transcends authorship. Its origins in 
the history of the human race are 
crystallized in legends that were 
ancient when Phidias carved the 
frieze of the Parthenon. Whether its 
rhythms are struck from a hollow 
log in a jungle or its symphonic 
strains are wafted from the stage of 
Carnegie Hall, of Covent Garden, or 
of La Scala, music is an expression 
of deep-seated emotions and esthetic 
values which no language can trans- 
mit. It is international in its nature, 
universal in its scope. . . 

As one who has never taught 
music in the schools, I can say with 
great positiveness that the objective 
of music teaching in the schools is 
not to make musicians, any more 
than the study of poetry is to pro- 
duce poets. Somewhere in some 
school this day was .a future poet. 
The art meant something to him 
which it did-not mean to all. He was 
one out of ten thousand. In our 
school music classes there were today 
great composers of the future. The 
teacher will need to discover this 
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talent, to develop it. It is a respon- 
sibility of those who instruct the 
young to discover the possibilities of 
their students and to help them 
realize those possibilities. Some of 
these possibilities are mediocre, some 
will reach the fruition of genius, but 
we would make a great mistake if 
the whole emphasis upon our teach- 
ing of music was to discover those 
with the talent of composers, of stars 
for the “Met,” or of band or orches- 
tra leaders. It is far from the ob- 
jectives of school music today to do 
so. Most students have an opportun- 
ity to sing. Many of them have an 
opportunity to learn how to play 
some kind of musical instrument. 
Whether either is done with me- 
diocrity or skill, the experience 
makes life brighter and more signi- 
ficant. . . 

The study of music must include 
analysis and understanding of cer- 
tain technics and an appreciation of 
the degree to which they have been 
achieved by different artists, but these 
come after. It is an unforgivable 
error to tear a piece of art of any 
kind down into its component parts 
and study each one before assem- 
bling them into the whole. 

A somewhat similar error is made, 
at least in the opinion of this illiter- 
ate music critic, when all singing, 
even of hymns, folk songs, and other 
music of the school day, is sung by 
note rather than by ear. Singing by 
ear may be crude and old-fashioned, 
but it gives the one who sings just a 
little bit of the creative which the 
composer himself experienced. 


Music Everywhere 


At no time in the history of educa- 
tion may the appreciation of music 
be more easily acquired in the 
school and in the home than at pres- 
ent. Radio and television and tran- 
scribed music for various types of 
“play-backs” are found in every type 
of home. Certainly music has come 
to every economic class. Ride 
through any American city. The 
smaller the houses, the greater the 
number of them that wear television 
antennae. The opportunity is there, 
but too often it is seldom realized. 
There is a “tuning in’—‘“The Music 
comes in here and goes out there.” 
There is no preparation for it; there 
is no evaluation after it has been 
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heard. There is one psychological 
principle in effect. There is repeti- 
tion, sometimes repetition to the 
point of monotony, but musical 
selections of all kinds that fail to 
bear repetition soon disappear. 

The one who listens to the “Hit 
Parade” occasionally, but not often, 
hears “old songs turn up again,” as 
Homer and his fellow poets did long 
ago. Yet out of the music from tele- 
vision and radio are the master- 
pieces which will remain, and from 


cherished musical compositions that 
have been so long enjoyed that they 
have become our cultural heritage. 

Parents, as well as teachers, can 
prepare the children in the home 
with first impressions that really 
count. Teachers and parents may 
work together to bring to their chil- 
dren, in the home and in the school, 
experience in music which will make 
a difference emotionally in the years 
to come. They may give their chil- 
dren, if they wish, “something to re- 


them we receive continuously the member.” AAs 
THE THREE Clifford P. Barnes 


FULL BAND—$5.00 


Trio for 3 Trumpets or Trombones or 3 Saxophones 
All Trio parts included in copy. 
Each set of trio parts with piano accompaniment $1.00 


Symphonic Band—$7.00 


negro spiritual. 


FULL BAND—$4.50 


ROLE DE OL’ CHARIOT ALQING: W. Fred Conway 


The arranger has incorporated all the intrinsic characteristics of a traditional 


Symphonic Band—$6.50 


ALWAYS IN DEMAND 


Band Music 
Medium Grade 
FANTASIE ON MY OLD KENTUCKY HOME .....................55- Dalbey 
LIVING: PICTURES. cvettere Dalbey arr. Yoder 
each of the above—Full Band $3.50 
Full Band $3.00 
each of the above — Full Band $4.00 

HAIL WEST VIRGINIA (Official W. Va. University) 

Full Band each $1.50 
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MODEL UNION 


(Continued from page 21) 


The relative scarcity of “plum” 
jobs in ratio to the large size of the 
general membership makes the Lo- 
cal’s administrative problems among 
the most taxing in the country, for 
the preponderance of “outs” is tre- 
mendous. In the most recent general 
election (December 15, 1952) less 
than 25 per cent of the Local’s 
membership voted, with the incum- 
bent slate, headed by te Groen, win- 
ning by approximately 2,100 to 1,- 


300. This pattern of voting apathy 
and balance of power has prevailed 
for the past few elections, generally 
speaking. A new aspect to adminis- 
trative problems is the recently-com- 
pleted amalgamation between Local 
47 and Local 747, one of the few 
all-Negro unions which was oper- 
ating autonomously in a non-South- 
ern state. The tensions in this situa- 
tion left scars which were the result 
of unnecessary short-sightedness on 
the part of some personnel in both 
locals. 

Under te Groen’s administration, 


25 West 45th Street 
6331 Hollywood Blvd. 
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Local 47 has had uniquely construc- 
tive and cooperative relations be- 
tween the Federation and _ local, 
county and state entities and of- 
ficials. The Local’s magazine, Over- 
ture, has repeatedly been designated 
as one of the outstanding publica- 
tions of the American labor press— 
and is informative and interesting to 
mind and eye. With one of the larg- 
est allocations from the Music Per- 
formance Trust Funds set up by the 
recording industry and the Federa- 
tion, Local 47’s selectivity of ac- 
tivities to receive such disbursements 
has been exceedingly fine—ranging 
from co-sponsorship with the city’s 
Bureau of Music, of band concerts 
in the Los Angeles parks to out- 
standing chamber music concerts at 
the County Museum. One of the 
healthiest way-stations in-between is 
the annual clinic held during Christ- 
mas vacation for high school instru- 
mentalists and their instructors. 
The unique thing about Local 47, 
if one had to sum up its sensitive 
situation in a single sentence, is that 
its administrative heads have had 
the acumen and artistry to pattern 
its public activities to its best poten- 
tial, rather than to the median of its 
memberships’ abilities and interests. 
This may have created some dissen- 
sion within ranks, but it has made 
Local 47’s public relations outstand- 
ing for a labor organization operat- 
ing in a_ traditionally anti-union 
area which is unusually blasé when 
it comes to public relations, A444 


WORDS 


(Solution on page 44) 


All of the words defined below can 
be spelled with the notes of the 
scale (C D E F G A B). How many 
of them can you find? 


1. Hard of hearing 
2. Border 
3. Taxi 

4. Proverb 
5. Bird home 

6. Ten-year period 
7. Service charge 
8. Restaurant 
9. Joke 
10. Social bird oo 
1]. Craze 
12. Building front 
13. Child 

Act 
15. No good 
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POPULAR MUSIC 


(Continued from page 9) 


or both. You know what good tone 
is; if your band plays much popular 
music be certain you give a lot of 
attention to this question of vibrato. 
In the style considered here, vibrato. 
comes right after pitch accuracy and 
rhythm in importance. : 

As a rule, avoid vibrato in your 
trombone | section. Most young 
players attempt to be young Tommy 
Dorseys, but they need a lot of 
guidance. Either outlaw the shak- 
ing slide entirely (which I feel is 
best) or rehearse the trombonists 
carefully in getting the tone you 
want. 

The same precaution applies to 
clarinets. Since a wide vibrato is 
possible on the clarinet, the tone can 
get completely off pitch. Either take 
the time to teach this section of your 
band what is in good taste or allow 
no wavering clarinet tone at all, 
even in popular song style. 

Another basic attribute of good 
jazz style is what is known as the 
“beat.”” In jazz circles this term has 
a special meaning, as you know. 
Essentially, a good “beat” is a very 
steady rhythmic pulsation, not a 
metronome steadiness but a relaxed 
“groove” that the players fall into 
that is at once buoyant, exciting, 
and wonderful to hear. 


Problem of Beat 


Why do so many school and col- 
lege bands fail to get a beat when 
playing popular and jazz music? 
There are, of course, many reasons. 
Here are some suggestions you may 
find useful in solving this problem. 

First, be sure you have the right 
tempo. There are really only three 
or four basic tempos in popular 
music today. If you become familiar 
with these, you have the problem 
licked. For example, there is the 
moderato four-four tempo for love 
songs and sentimental ballads, such 
as “Stardust.” The next tempo is 
often called “medium bounce,” in 
jazz slang. It is actually a sub- 
divided alla breve, which is used on 
such tunes as “Tea for Two.” Then 
there is a fast, driving tempo in 
bright alla. breve which is used for 
such numbers as “Great Day.” Most 


popular songs fall naturally into one | 
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of these three tempos. 

The actual prime source of “beat” 
is drums and basses. I recommend 
rehearsing these two groups to- 
gether. Add horns if they are play- 
ing after-beats predominantly. Be- 
fore putting your full ensemble to- 
gether, get your basses and drums to 
settle into a relaxed, very steady 
rhythm. At this stage, the softer 
they play the better. Make sure your 
baton is steady as a rock. Don’t let 
them pull you. There is no place 
for rubato in this style. Basses should 
normally anticipate the bottom of 
your beat, just as you probably have 
them do on marches. Don’t let them 
play too loudly. 


I strongly urge the use of a string 
bass playing pizzicato. Do not let the 
player slap the bass. That style went 
out years ago. With a firm pizzicato 
from the string bass, you can pull 
the volume way down in your tubas, 
and arrive at a much better sound 
and rhythm. It will begin to be 
fun. 

Now for the drum sections. Snare 
drummers should not be permitted 
to add a lot of “hot licks’; they will 
often just spoil the sound. You 
should ask for a slightly firmer ac- 
cent on the off-beats than on the 
fundamental pulses, generally speak- 
ing. I strongly recommend adding 
a “high-hat’”’ or “foot-sock” cymbal 


The royal 
family 

of band 
instruments 


| 
get behind a Martin! A trial will convince 
} Wiite for tree folder and name of nearestdealer, 
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to your drum section. Every dance 
_ band in the country uses these cym- 


_bals, and it is difficult to get the 


right sound without 
them. 

The “high-hat” cymbals should be 
used primarily on off-beats, in simple 
patterns based on the printed ar- 
rangement. If you have not had 
dance band experience, ask some 
professional dance band drummer 
to work with your drum section. He 
will probably be flattered at your 
invitation and will very likely be of 
some real assistance to your percus- 
sionists in capturing this style. 

As to what arrangements are best 
in popular song style, I am sorry to 


percussion 


_ report that, in my opinion, few pub- 


lished arrangements in this idiom 
are very effective. The difficulty with 


_ many arrangers who are writing for 


publishers is that they attempt to 
transfer march style to popular song 
arranging. ‘The result is a musical 
hybrid. Such scores bad 
marches and worse jazz. Let us hope 
that publishers will soon come forth 
with arrangements that are not 
watered-down marches but genuine, 
modern popular song arrangements. 

Most band directors hope that 
popular music will not come to 
dominate the field; they would much 


_ rather be playing Bach than Irving 


Berlin. But since Berlin’s kind of 
music is obviously in greater current 
demand, it behooves us all to do his 


_ kind of music in a musically sound 


| way, in performances that are true 


to that particular idiom. 

Many young players have been 
led to an interest in more worth- 
while literature via popular music. 
If each of us can assist in accelerat- 
ing such musical growth, our work 
in the schools and colleges will be 
even more worth while. AAA 


COMMUNITY MUSIC 
(Continued from page 22) 


with the growing musical taste and 
increased musical experience of the 
citizenry. 

Now the average taxpayer and 
contributor has a good and simple 
faith in experts — including the 
music experts. He assumes the musi- 
cal leaders are working together for 
the best musical interests of his com- 


_munity, are spending his money 


wisely and with at least a fair 


amount of selflessness. Unfortun- 
ately, there’s a better than average 
chance that the trusting taxpayer 
and contributor is mistaken concern- 
ing the activities and motives of the 
music experts. 

The chances are that the experts 
within the various music fields in 
his city don’t even know each other. 
In all probability, the public school 
music administrative staff is en- 
sconced in one corner of the town. 
The music faculty of the college re- 
treats to another section of the city. 
The leaders of the civic music activi- 
ties have still another stronghold. 
Probably the only time all year the 
three groups will get together is 
when somebody calls the annual 
week committee meeting, and then 
they can’t help themselves. In all 
decency, they have to assemble and 
greet each other enthusiastically, 
thanking their stars that the event 
won't be repeated for twelve months. 

More often than not, no attempt 
has been made to integrate the work. 
of the three groups. Frequently, 
there is duplication of effort, staff,. 
and equipment, simply because no: 
one has bothered to find out what 
anyone else is doing. Instead of 
pooling facilities and talents, instead 
of intermeshing their work for the 
benefit of the total community, each 
group cries for more money for ex- 
pansion, and the duplication com- 
pounds itself. 

The taxpayers and contributors: 
are asked to dig deeper into their 
jeans in order to foot the increasing 
bills, and the merry-go-round con- 
tinues. If they don’t willingly pro- 
duce more money they are accused 
of having no interest in cultural af- 
fairs, of having little concern about 
the education of their children, of 
lacking in the finer sensibilities, of 
being crass materialists. 

Here are a few specific examples 
of what I’m talking about. 

In one community of 80,000 
people, the citizens support six com- 
munity musical organizations to the: 
tune of about $80,000 a year plus: 
supporting the music activities of the: 
public schools and a small college. 

In spite of that financial outlay, 
for years there was no musical 
activity of any kind carried on dur- 
ing the entire summer. It remained 
for a new city recreation to come to: 


town and start a few free summer: 
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band concerts. The musical leaders, 
the music educators, had never as- 
sumed responsibility for seeing to it 
the community was served in this 
fashion. 


I submit to you the proposition 
that the citizenry was not getting a 
balanced program from its invest- 
ment in music education. 


In another city of 200,000 popu- 
lation, almost the entire public 
school instrumental program has 
been devoted to bands for more than 
twenty years. The last municipal 
band in that entire area died off 
some fifteen years ago because no 
one wanted to listen to it. Appar- 
ently since that time, no one in the 
community except the public school 
music administration has been par- 
ticularly interested in bands as a 
music medium. 


There are a community orchestra 
and chorus, both well patronized, 
supported, and obviously enjoyed by 
the citizenry. The orchestra is 
desperately in need of string players 
—but the public school system 
staunchly refuses to cut down the 
band program and expand the 
string and orchestral program in 
order to help produce the needed 
players. There is only one qualified 
instructor in the whole system and 
he has to divide his time between 
strings and woodwinds. 


When analyzed objectively, with 
the needs and preferences of the 
total community as the focal point, 
it appears that this program is out of 
kilter. I think the contributors and 
taxpayers are not getting their 
money’s worth from their music 


education investment in this com- 


munity. 


There is a city in Pennsylvania in 
which the school program 
established fine reputation in 
choral work. But at the adult level 
there is no community choral 
activity—no community chorus, no 
oratorio society, no light or grand 
opera group. The wonderful choral 
training given the youngsters ceases 
to be a recognizable community 
assct the minute they graduate from 
high school. None of the musical 
leaders has felt a responsibility to 
see to it that a proper return on the 
investment is made through utiliz- 
ing that training in adult musical 
activities. I think the citizens of that 
community are not getting a proper 
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return from their investment 
music education. 

In Massachusetts there 1s a com- 
munity orchestra generously sup- 
ported by the citizenry. The con- 
ductor flatly refuses to admit any 
students to the orchestra just be- 
cause they are students. There is a 
fine orchestral and stringed instru- 
ment program in the public schools 
and several outstanding student 
instrumentalists are ready and wait- 
ing to play in the orchestra. While 
they sit on the sidelines, the con- 
ductor demands the orchestra as- 
sociation spend contributor’s money 
to import several professional musi- 
cians from a nearby city for final re- 
hearsals and concerts. 

I think the citizens are not getting 
their money’s worth from music 
education investment in that com- 
munity. 

A community in Ohio supports a 
municipal band, a community or- 


chestra and a community chorus. - 


The public school music program 
goes all out for majorette extrava- 
ganzas and intricate, complicated 
marching band formations. They’ve 
won scads of prizes in these activities 
and the music director has estab- 
lished quite a brilliant reputation. 
Each year this work becomes more 
specialized, more intricate, until the 
children don’t have time to learn 
much music — just marches with 
ready made transpositions. They 
aren’t prepared to step into the adult 
music activities when the graduate. 
I think that community is not prop- 
erly served from its total music edu- 
cation investment. 


Rehearsal Rooms 


In community after community, 
fine rehearsal halls have been built 
in public school and college build- 
ings. They are locked up at 4 or 5 
P.M. The community’s adult musi- 
cal organizations are forced to raise 
funds in order to rent inadequate re- 
hearsal halls from commercial 
sources. 


The same problem exists with con- 
cert halls. In some instances, the 
public school system may charge 
high rentals for their facilities. The 
league has records showing that 
community orchestras are paying up 
to $165 rental per concert for use of 
public school auditoriums. 


Take musical equipment. Once 
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or twice a season a community or- 
chestra may need a set of chimes. A 
high school or college band or or- 
chestra may need them once or twice 
a year. A good set costs from $500 
to $700. Is there any good reason 
why the contributors and taxpayers 
of one medium sized community 
should be expected to invest in two 
or three sets for a possible total of 
25 pings in the whole year? 


Public Fleeced 


The people responsible for this 
dignified fleecing of the public are 
none other than the community’s 
own musical leaders, because in 
reality they are merely stewards of 
monies made available by the public 
for the purpose of developing the 
community’s total musical life in the 
best and most economical way pos- 
sible. Instead of riveting their at- 
tention on the community’s total 


musical and cultural development, . 


the leaders have turned to_perfect- 
ing a single musical interest. Service 
to the community, a true cultural 
development, becomes incidental. 

Now, the second question is: “Can 
we, the laity, be assured the present 
methods and policies used in music 
education will produce a truly musi- 
cal nation?” In my estimation, the 
answer is—‘‘Probably not.” 

What makes a musical nation? 
The serious interest of a great per- 
centage of the population in fine 
music. Music listening and _partici- 
pation as a necessary, normal and 
intentional part of a daily living. 
Let’s critically look at a few figures 
and see if we can get some idea of 
how musical this nation has become. 

We know that there are in this 
country today nearly 1,000 orches- 
tras, including major, community, 
college and a few youth groups. It 
is generally held that symphony or- 
chestras are the serious mediums 
which have aroused the greatest in- 
terest among the American people. 
The total annual audience for con- 
certs played by these orchestras is 
estimated to be many millions of 
people. But remember, those figures 
are arrived at by counting the same 
people several times — each time 
they come to a different concert. 

I believe one of the most valid 
barometers of actual interest in live 
symphony concerts is the number of 
season tickets sold by an orchestra. 


Those sales represent the number of 
different people sufficiently in- 
terested to regularly attend concerts. 

A conservative estimate of the 
number of different persons holding 
season tickets to symphony orchestra 
concerts is 1,400,000. The ‘popula- 
tion of the United States was 151,- 
000,000 in 1950. That means that 
apparently less than | per cent of 
the population regularly attends 
symphony orchestra concerts. 

What about the youngsters who 
have had the advantage of public 
school music training? They attend 
student concerts by the millions, but 
the percentage of student sales to 
total sales for regular series is ap- 
pallingly low in many communities. 
In those communities where it is 
high, usually the concerts have been 
tied in to the regular student activi- 
ties of local colleges — a_ practice 
which is becoming increasingly 
popular over the country as a means 
of extending music education for 
students. 

Salaries paid in a given field often 
are cited as an indication of the de- 
gree of importance that field has at- 
tained. What about musicians’ 
salaries in the United States? Ac- 
cording to an official of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Musicians, the av- 
erage earnings from symphony work 
among professional musicians in the 
nation’s 28 major orchestras is $1,800 
per year. For the community or- 
chestras the average is nearer $300 
per year. 

Do these figures reflect a musical 


nation—especially, when you realize - 


that orchestras have been in existence 
in this nation for over a hundred 
years; when you realize that music 
has been a recognized subject in our 
school system for decades; when you 
realize that we have been living in 
an era of unprecedented prosperity? 

It is my opinion that our present 
music education methods have not 
proven themselves to be particularly 
effective in transforming America 
into a musical nation. It looks as 
though we would do well to 
critically examine methods and re- 
sults and be ready to realign our 
thinking. 

Question No. 3—‘Could better 
results be obtained even with the 
money, facilities and personnel now 
available?” I feel sure the answer is 
yes and the procedure is very simple. 
All that is necessary is for musical 


leaders to begin to be worthy of 
their subject. Music belongs to the — 
people. Music activity should belong 
to the people. 


The community's musical and 
cultural needs should come first. Ex- 
ploitation of the individual organi- 
zations should come second. 


Think what might happen if all 
thé music educators of a community 
—the public school and_ college 
music teachers, the managers and 
musical directors of the community 
groups, the leaders in religious 
music, the leaders of civic organiza- 
tions active in musical projects—if 
all these persons were to constitute 
themselves an active, permanent 
force to study the community’s 
music needs, to guide the total musi- 
cal activity toward a balanced, musi- 
cal life! 

Orchestras, bands, choral groups, 
oratorio societies, light and grand 
opera groups, ballet, chamber music, 
recitals, recognition and encourage- 
ment of local composers, folk music 
—all would be incorporated into a 
comprehensive year round program 
offering training, participation and 
listening opportunities at all age and 
performance levels. 

In order to implement the plan, 
the total resources and talents cur- 
rently available within the commun- 
ity would be considered as one great 
central bank of musical wealth to be 
used wisely and well for the total 
good of the community. 


Personnel would be inventoried 
to find out who has special ability 
in which fields. Facilities would be 
inventoried and activities would be 
coordinated so as to avoid conflicts. 
Equipment would be inventoried 
and orderly procedures established 
for sharing it. 


Coordinated Approach 


We are beginning to catch excit- 
ing glimpses of what can be achieved 
when a coordinated approach is 
made toward developing music in 
the community. For instance, we 
have a report on student player per- 
sonnel from one group of 59 com- 
munity orchestras established in all 
parts of the nation. The personnel 
of these 59 orchestras totals 3,754 
musicians. Of that group 900, or 
23 per cent, are students. Thirty- 
five junior high, 399 high school and 
466 college students are having the 
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advantages of this orchestral train- 
ing at a quasi-professional level 
while at the same time enriching the 
musical life of their respective com- 
munities. 

Within a group of 68 orchestras, 
we find that a total of 171 youth 
concerts will be presented this sea- 
son. 113 of the concerts will be 
played during school hours—59 of 
them free. 

“Thirty of these orchestras and 
their respective public school music 
faculties have jointly worked out the 
music for the student concerts and 
integrated them into the total music 
curriculum. 

Many orchestras, colleges and 
public school music systems are join- 
ing together in offering combination 
teaching and _ playing positions. 
Among the witnesses for the success 
of this plan is Arthur G. Harrell, Di- 
rector of Music Education of the 
Wichita, Kansas, Public Schools, 
who says, “Practically all of our 
instrumental teachers are players in 
the Wichita Symphony. I honestly 
feel I have a stronger teaching staff 
than would be possible if we did not 
have this tie-up between the schools 
and the local symphony. Not only 
that, through this practice we have 
built an instrumental staff which is 
happy in Wichita, and takes pride in 
the musical development of the area. 
It was significant to note last spring 
that whereas we had vacancies in 
the choral teaching staff, we had 
none in the instrumental teaching 
staff. 

I have come to the conclusion we 
need a_ cooperative school-civic 
choral program comparable to the 
cooperative school-civic instrumental 
program.” 


Working Together 


When it comes to sharing facilities 
between civic, college and school 
groups, we find that of the 68 or- 
chestras_ previously mentioned, 50 
have worked out joint use of facili- 
ties and/or equipment. 

In short, there is considerable evi- 7 
dence that music educators of all 
kinds can work together profitably; 
that when service to the total com- 
munity is given first consideration, 
the work of each individual group 
also is sparked and enhanced. 

It seems to me we are just opening 
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the door on a marvelous, thrilling 
vista—that we have the most won- 
derful opportunity ever facing musi- 
cians and musical leaders. When, in 
the history of the world, has there 
been such a tremendous number of 
trained people available to guide 
fine musical development on a na- 
tional scale? When, before, has a 
nation stood so rich, with its people 
generally possessed of so high a 
standard of living capable of en- 
compassing investment of time, 
money and energy in the arts? 
When, before, have so many com- 
munities suddenly awakened to 
stirrings of civic pride in the de- 
velopment of their music and the 
other arts? 

Surely, everything stands in readi- 
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ness. It merely remains for the 
music educators, the music and civic 
leaders to see the vision and develop 
the wisdom to so guide their activi- 
ties that the vision will become a 
reality. Then, perhaps, America may 
become a musical, a cultural nation! 

AAA 


Oh, surely melody from Heaven was 
sent 

To cheer the soul when tired with 
human strife. 

To soothe the wayward heart by 
sorrow rent, 

And soften down the rugged rod of 
life. 

Kirke White 
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check, he wrote in part: 

“However, in the event the post 
(office) in yr. state of Kentucky does 
not favour registered air mail to- 
gether, then please send it (the 
check) by ordinary post but regis- 
tered.” 

Another hopeful composer, per- 
haps thinking that travel qualified 
him as a beneficiary of a grant, said 
that his trips had taken him seven 
times to Europe, twice to northern 
Africa, three tmes to the Canary 
Islands, and three times to Havana, 
and had spent thirteen months in 
Mexico. 

Another believed he had _posses- 
sion of the greatest libretto since the 
Bible, “a poetic drama written in 
the interest of Peace.” 

He wanted the orchestra to find 
someone to write the music. 

One inquiry was tinged by a bit 
of arrogance. 

“Naturally, I could use grants to 
complete any of the three monumen- 
tal major works marked” one com- 
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poser noted on in sending his list 
of compositions. “But,” he added, 
“my works would need more funds 
than you offer. This opera is bound 
to make history in the operatic 
world,” he declared, ‘‘and will be a 
great boon to American music. . . . 
Would your organization or city be 
interested, or rather, is it equipped 
to undertake such a project?” 

He clinched his offer with, “If you 
are not interested, I will reluctantly 
cross your city from my list.” 


Varied Problems 


Problems crop up in the perform- 
ances of some of the commissioned 
works. 

The management had to find 
someone to manipulate a tape re- 
corder, which served as the ‘“‘soloist’’ 
in a recent world premiere. Wooden 
heads, taken from mannikins, and a 
figure of the goddess Kali were re- 
quired for the first opera the orches- 
tra commissioned, ‘“The Transposed 
Heads,” by Miss Peggy Glanville- 
Hicks. 

Other headaches are in the offing. 


Write for detailed information 
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A vast amount of detail is involved 
in the orchestra’s issuance of 12 LP 
records a year — royalties, excise 


and numerous other items. 
Too, the orchestra is concerned 
about air-conditioning Columbia 
Auditorium, where it offers weekly 
concerts forty-six times a year. 

But the difficulties encountered 
are insignificant beside the leading 
role the orchestra has taken in help- 
ing revitalize the music world, giv- 
ing it such a stimulus for creative 
effort as has never been seen. 

And perhaps in the comment of 
one correspondent to a staffer lies 
the key to the orchestra’s position: 
“It is easy to see why the Louisville 
Symphony (sic) was chosen if all its 
staff are as painstaking and courte- 
ous.” AAA 
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Music commonly goes hand in 
hand with kindness. 
Henry T. Finck 


Music is the first, the simplest, the 
most effective of all instruments of 


moral instruction. 
Ruskin 
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STUFF A GOOSE 


(Continued from page 13) 


the child, for the study of an instru- 
ment. 

Parents always ask the same ques- 
tion, “How can we awaken this love 
for music?’ The answer is, ob- 
viously, “By having good music in 
the home.” But who is going to 
advise the parents as to what is good 
music? An insight into the in- 
fluence of parental tastes recently 
came from a survey of requests from 
the children for a composition to be 
played at a Young People’s Concert. 
Many youngsters asked for “Oh, My 
Papa,” “That’s Amore,” “Divorce 
Granted” (what a lulu that is!), and 
so forth. Their reasons? “Because 
that’s my parents’ favorite record.” 
What else can we expect? 

Several years ago at a convention 
of the American Symphony Orches- 
tra League I gave a talk on my 
latest methods of music education 
with the New, York Philharmonic. 
No sooner had I finished than my 
talk was contemptously brushed 
aside by a conductorial colleague 


who exclaimed (again, in an arti- 
ficial accent) “That is all very well 
when you have the New York Phil- 
harmonic, but what about those of 
us who have small, amateur or- 
chestras?” What distressed me was 
not the nature of the slur, but rather 
the bull-headed stubbornness of this 
individual who had made up his 
mind, before I even started talking, 
that what is possible in a larger city 
with a symphony orchestra cannot 
be paralleled in a small community. 


Orchestra Quartet 


All of which brings me to the pro- 
gram of music education which we 
try to pursue in Northern Indiana. 
The Fort Wayne Philharmonic Or- 
chestra has a professional quartet 
which gives free concerts in the 
public, parochial and county schools 
in, nearby, and sometimes quite a 
ways from Fort Wayne. These con- 
certs are available to any school, at 
any time, simply for the asking. 

I always travel with them and act 
as commentator, explaining the 
various instruments, illustrating 


them, telling the youngsters about 
the form of music played, and about 


the compositions themselves. A 
typical reaction was a letter from a 
county school which said that prior 
to our visit it had sent eight children 
to our Young People’s Concert, 
whereas for the concert following 
our appearance they sold sixty-two 
tickets. 

I would like to believe that all the 
university and college towns in the 
country are pursuing the same pro- 
gram with their resident groups in- 
stead of reserving their services for 
limited performances of late Bee- 
thoven quartets. It must be a pretty 
shoddy hamlet that can’t put to- 
gether a quartet of some kind to play 
simple pieces for the youngsters. 

After all, what can be more thrill- 
ing for a class of children playing 
their tonettes than to have a quartet 
improvise accompaniments to their 
little two- and three-part songs, and 
presto, they are playing in an or- 
chestra! 

The visual aspect of music educa- 
tion has taken on enormous import- 
ance now that we have television to 
spur us onward. At one of the New 
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York rehearsals I asked the French 
horns, there were six of them, how 
much tubing there was in the instru- 
ment. None knew, so we procured 
some string from the librarian and 
measured. I put the string in my 
pocket and when at the concert I 
had occasion to demonstrate the 
French horns the children were all 
the more interested in the instru- 
ment after I slowly pulled out the 
twenty-some odd feet of string, hav- 
ing given one end to a child who 
proceeded down the aisle with it 
while I unravelled the remaining 
contents of my pocket. 

On another occasion I devised a 
light board which consisted of about 
twelve light sockets (from the five- 
and ten-cent store), vertically ar- 
ranged and with individual switches. 
This light board, made of light ply- 
wood, stood about eight or ten feet 
high, and alongside each socket 
there was provision for a variable 
cardboard sign. At one series I used 
it to demonstrate symphonic form. 
For example, the colored lights and 
signs for the sonata form were ar- 
ranged in the following sequence: 


White Introduction 
Red Principal 


Theme | 

Red Subordinate | Exposition 
Theme f 

Red Closing | 
Theme 

Blue Development 

Red Principal 
Theme 

Red Subordinate | Recapitulation 
Theme 

Red Closing 
Theme 


White Coda 


Having properly introduced all 
the themes beforehand it was a 
simple matter to guide the young- 
sters through the first movement of 
a symphony, without any interrup- 
tions and with each successive light 
flashing on as its musical counter- 
part was reached. Of course it wasn’t 
an accident that the light board 
resembled a pin-ball machine. They 
loved it. 

On another occasion the same 
light board was used to guide the 
youngsters through the many es- 
capades of Til Eulenspiegel. Upon 
completion of the performance my 
dressing room in Carnegie Hall was 


entered by a first violinist of the 
Philharmonic who, furtively closing 
the door behind him, confessed, 
“Mr. Buketoff, for thirty years I have 
been playing Til Eulenspiegel with 
the world’s greatest conductors. To- 
day, for the first time, I found out 
what it’s all about.” 

Still another time I wanted to 
introduce the percussion instruments 
to the youngsters, and so I had 
Robert Ward, a Juilliard classmate 
of mine, write a composition called 
Jonathon and the Gingery Snare. It 
was a story of a boy, Jonathon, who 
went out into the woods in search 
of a pet. There he encountered all 
sorts of strange, imaginary animals, 
each represented by a_ percussion 
instrument, and with such names as 
Tympanosaurus, Xylodactyl, Wood 
Blokes, Gonk, and Silliesta. By the 
time the piece ended. the children 
had heard every percussion instru- 
ment in a solo dance and, obviously, 
in a solo demonstration. 

A cartoonist adds immeasurably to 
a concert. In New York we had 
Milton Caniff, creator of Steve 
Cayon, draw the progress of Douglas 
Moore’s opera, Puss in Boots, which 
we premiered and which w« could 
not stage because of limications of 
space in Town Hall. In Fort Wayne 
I have had a local artist draw the 
pranks of Til Eulenspiegel instead 
of using the New York light board. 
And in both cities I have used 
dancers with great success. 


Locate Themes 


Recently, I performed the great 
Bach Fugue in G Minor. In order to 
help identify the location of the 
themes I attached lights to the music 
racks of the first stands of strings, 
and these were turned on and off at 
every thematic appearance. The 
children, having been challenged to 
count the correct number of en- 
trances, sat transfixed through the 
playing of the fugue and counted 
like mad. So did the parents. 

The most exciting experience took 
place in New York recently when I 
undertook a venture into the 
operatic field. I have always been 
acutely aware of the need for child 
participation in music education, so 
I commissioned two brothers, Max 
and Julius Levine, to compose an 
eight-minute opera (eight minutes 
being about as long a stretch as the 
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five- to nine-year-olds could take at 
one sitting). The requirements were 
that the opera be conceived entirely 
to satisfy the interests of the above | 
age group and that audience partici- 
pation be included. 

The Levines did a great deal of 
research in the field of child psy- 
chology and came back with a 
resumé of child interests which was 


startling in its simplicity and di- | 


rectness. Some of the things that | 
interested five- to  nine-year-olds 
were: nursery rhymes, other children | 
and their names, pets, games and 
contests, adventure, and the nes and 
“Why?”, frequently in relation to 
No. 1. For example, “Why did | 
Little Jack Horner sit in a corner?”, 
or “Why did Humpty-Dumpty sit on 
a wall?” 


Children’s Opera 


And so the Levines set out to com- 
pose the opera which they entitled 
The Golden Medal. The story deals 
with a boy and his pet dog, and a 
girl and her pet cat. There is to be 
an animal show and the animal with 
the most exciting experience to re- 
late will win the Golden Medal. 

The boy sends his dog in search of 


| 


adventure, and the girl does likewise — 


with the cat. There is the usual 
competitive antagonism between the 


two children, each flaunting the in- | 


evitable victory of his or her pet. 
After a while the pets return, 

flushed with thrilling news. They 

are taken to the show, where, for the 


first time, they realize the nature of | 


the competition. 


Each immediately | 


decides to ‘‘throw” the contest to the 


other (being true sportsmen of the 
present day) by minimizing his or 
her adventure. 
the judge decides to ward the medal 
to himself. The pets in despair con- 
fess, and are hereupon both awarded 
the Golden Medal because of the 
unusual fact that “here are a cat 
and a dog that can live together like 
a sister and brother.” 

An innocent story? Yes, but how 
much more ground was covered. 
There were the children, pets, con- 
test, adventure. And also there were 
nursery phymes. 
before the animal show is about to 
begin, the boy, distressed by the fact 
that his dog has as yet not returned, 
sings, “Where, oh where, has my 
little dog gone?” And when the cat 
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returns she relates her most exciting 
experience to her mistress by sing- 
ing ‘Sing a Song of Sixpence.” But 
when at the animal show the judge 
asks her what she has done, she 
understates her exploits by replying 
“I frightened a little mouse under a 
chair.” 

Thus the children also were given 
a little imaginative background as 
to how these particular nursery 
rhymes came into being. 

The most difficult problem in the 
opera was the element of child 
participation, and we had innum- 
erable meetings on the matter, toss- 
ing out endless suggestions until we 
finally hit upon the right one. 

Prior to the performance of the 
opera the audience was divided into 
dog-lovers and cat-lovers, At a spe- 
cial signal from the narrator the dog- 
lovers had to bark like happy dogs; 
at another signal the cat-lovers had 
to meow like happy cats. Of course 
there was also a signal to stop. And 
so, at psychologically criiciai mo- 
ments these signals were added to 
the script. 

There were only some three op- 
portunities for each in the entire 
opera, but the children sat on the 
edge of their seats in hushed atten- 
tion, intent on every word of the 
story, in order not to miss the signal. 
At the signal pandemonium broke 
loose, the children got rid of their 
accumulation of pent-up energy, 
then sat back for another wait. And 
the opera, which was originally 
planned for eight minutes, lasted 32 
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minutes, during which one could 
hear a pin drop. 

The most amusing experience of 
this premiere involved a boy dog- 
lover, in front of whom sat a cat- 
loving girl who cheered and rooted 
so loudly for the cat that in his 
anxiety the boy finally leaned over 
and took a healthy bite out of her. 
Now that’s participation! 

So it seems to all boil down to the 
desperate need for a_ profound 
understanding of child psychology, 
and for an inventive mind which 
will enable the music educator to 
adapt his methods of teaching to the 
circumstances at hand and to pre- 
sent music in such a way as to make 
it enjoyable listening. 

Surely it is these methods of music 
education in Fort Wayne — the 
school quartet visits, the speaking 
engagements at child study and PTA 
meetings, and our orchestral con- 
certs—by means of which the Phil- 
harmonic has entered virtually every 
home. And it is this influence which 
undoubtedly has helped elevate the 
community’s musical status to such 
a degree that the Indianapolis Star 
recently admitted that Fort Wayne 
had the most highly developed musi- 
cal tastes in the state of Indiana. 

It is not stale anecdotes about 
queer musicians that today’s chil- 
dren want. It is material that can 
be of interest to them, that will 
capture their imagination and stimu- 
late their desire for more and bet- 
ter music. 

The sooner we complete this pro- 
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gram of humanizing music, the 
sooner will come the day when a 
child carrying a violin case will no 
longer be considered queer or be 
laughed at. 

But we can’t cram it down their 
gullets. After all, we’re not in the 
gooseliver business now! 


It is in music, perhaps, that the 
soul most nearly attains the great 
end for which, when inspired by the 
poetic sentiment it struggles . . . the 
creation of supernal beauty. It may 
be, indeed, that here this sublime 
end is now and then attained in fact. 
We are often made to feel, with a 
shivering delight, that from an 
earthly harp are stricken notes 
which cannot have been unfamiliar 
to the angels. 

Edgar Allan Poe 
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